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CHINA TODAY! 


Hussain Imam 


The subject of this paper is China Today. In this paper I wish to 
give my impressions of the tour of China, which I, along with the other 
members of the Pakistan Ulema’s delegation, undertook last month. I 
want it to be understood that what I am saying is based upon my personal 
impressions, and not the considered opinion of the deputation as a whole. 
It will be realised that China is a very big country and it is not possible 
to give any authoritative views about it after a visit lasting only three weeks. 
China is ten times the size of Pakistan in area, and about eight times in 
population. Communications are not very good. High mountains 
intervene between one part and another. Railroads do not extend to all 
parts of the country. The difficulty of not knowing the language was an 
insuperable one. In these circumstances, what I gathered was merely a 
bird’s eye view of a large panorama. 


The first impression that one gets is one of orderliness. There was 
no scrambling and no jostling. People seemed to be habituated to doing 
things in set ways, without the usual rambling which one sees in most 
eastern countries. Communication by rail is quite satisfactory as far as 
accommodation goes; the trains are quite good, but they are not very fast. 
It took us 57 hours to do the rail journey from Canton to Peking. We 
preferred the rail journey to flying, as the weather was not good and we 
wanted to see the countryside. 


Our first glimpse of Peking was by night, when we reached there 
at about 9 o’clock. We had a good reception at the railwa station, 
and from there went to the Peking Hotel, which has been recently 
constructed. It is a big and comfortable hotel, with all the amenities 
of a first class hotel. The services of an interpreter who could 
translate our English into Chinese had been placed at our disposal right 
from the time of our reaching Canton. In the morning, when we went 
out sight-seeing, we were struck by two facts which appeared strange to 
our eyes. First, men and women wore the same. dress of Chinese coat 
and trousers; mostly of different shades of navy blue. Secondly, we 
found that women wore no make-up or ornaments. - People seemed to 
be busy with their work and in a hurry to go where they wanted to. The 





1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 13 June 1956. 
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children were not dressed as uniformly as their elders; there was quite a 
bit of colour in the clothes of girl students, who were wearing prints. But 
each and every individual, child, young or old, man or woman, was clad 
in good clothes and wore shoes. This denoted a prosperity which, accord- 
ing to the best reports on Chinese conditions before the Communist regime 
came into power, did not previously exist. It denoted some betterment 
in the national income. 


We visited the University and other institutions in Peking and were 
impressed by the keenness of the students, as well as of the teachers, to 
accelerate the spread of education and give them useful knowledge. In the 
Institute of Languages, we met people who were learning foreign languages, 
and some of them could talk quite fluently in Arabic, Urdu and English, the 
three languages with which most of us were conversant. When we visited 
the office of the China Islamic Association, on whose invitation we had 
gone to China, we were shown the mosque, attached to which was the 
office building of the Association. This mosque was in very good condi- 
tion and had been: completely renovated quite recently. Attached to the 
mosque was also .a school for Arabic teaching, in which students were 
taught Arabic and Quran and Hadees, so that, after passing out, they 
should become eligible for appointment as Imams, called locally Akhuns. 
In some of the other mosques young lads were being orally taught some 
parts of the Quran and other Muslim religious fundamentals. This was 
not the only town in which we saw the two courses of instruction being 
given respectively to younger children and the elder boys. It was so in 
almost all cities with an appreciable Muslim population. The only 
difference is that the full Arabic course is not taught everywhere, whereas 
the fundamentals of religion are taught in almost all places where there is 
a concentrated Muslim population. We were impressed by the fact 
that there are about 40 mosques in Peking city, whose Muslim popula- 
tion is estimated at about 80,000. 


_ During our tour we visited several rural areas and five cities including 
Urumchi, the capital of Sinkiang, and met the Chairman of the Autono- 
mous Region, Mr. Saifuddin. The big difference between Sinkiang and the 
rest of China is that.in Sinkiang Muslims form an overwhelming majority 
of the population, and their names are just like our own without ‘Chinese 
surnames, as is the custom in almost the whole of the rest of China. The 
Muslim names are ‘rarely known to outsiders, by whom they are mostly 
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called by their Chinese names. We were glad to see that the Sinkiang 
Muslims still retain Arabic characters for writing their language, and that 
it is accepted by the People’s Republic as one of the main original lang- 
uages. The currency notes of the People’s Bank of China carry the 
amounts of the notes in four languages—Chinese proper, Mongolian, 
Tibetan and Sinkiang Turkish in Arabic characters. 


There is great activity in the field of reconstruction. Railroads, motor- 
roads, irrigation works, hydro-electric stations and new industrial enter- 
prises are being erected in almost all parts with intense endeavour. We 
had occasion to visit a combined multi-purpose river dam, about 50 miles 
from Peking. This small river was so turbulent and it used to cause 
disastrous floods constantly. It has now been controlled and, instead of 
being a source of trouble, it supplies 30,000 k.w. of electricity to the Pek- 
ing industrial area and other places near-about. It has been built up in 
the record time of 24 years, without the use of much mechanised power. 
The railroad connecting this place to Peking is a marvel of engineering, 
inasmuch as more than 40% of the line is either tunnelled or laid on 
deep cuttings in mountain sides, and, in order to shorten the distance, 
they have crossed and re-crossed the same river eight times during this 
short distance. What was really a welcome surprise to us, was the fact 
that the turbine generators that were drawing electric energy from the 
water were manufactured in China itself. This is but one instance out of 
many that we learned about of the feverish effort which is being made to 
raise the level of prosperity of the people higher than is the general rule 
in eastern countries. 


In Shanghai, we visited a new textile mill, with its 100,000 spindles 
and 2,500 looms, completed only in last September. There, too, we were 
told that all the machinery of the mill was manufactured in China. We 
were also informed that a factory was under construction which would 
produce motor cars and trucks within the next ten months. This would 
not be an assembly plant, but an extensive plant which would manufac- 
ture all components of a motor car. One of the impressions that we got 
from our tour was that the people of China were interested in the 
development of the industrial potential of their country and to do so in 
as short a time as was humanly possible. 


The wages in most of the industrial concerns are very little. Of 
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course, these depend on the location of the industry and its remoteness 
from big industrial centres. On the average, the minimum wage 
of an industrial worker is equivalent to about Rs. 100. Workers are 
given living quarters as soon as they can be built, on nominal charges for 
repairs and maintenance. Canteens are opened in all big factories, 
where food is available at cheap prices. Other amenities are also made 
available to workers. In one of the textile factories we found that the 
number of women workers was larger than the number of male workers. 
There are creches for looking after the children of women workers during 
the time that they are engaged in the mill. There is not much difference 
between the wages of the lowest workers and the highest officials, such as 
the managing director or the manager of a factory, differences such as 
exist in capitalist countries. Calculating in Pakistan money, the superior 
staff is paid about Rs. 300/- per month, and the highest official, we were 
told, does not draw more than Rs. 700/- a month. 


The most popular game among the workers seems to be American 
basket-ball. Arrangements for playing basket-ball were found in almost 
all factories, large or small. In addition to this, there are special stadia, 
in all the bigger towns, for children and young men and women. Physical 
culture is an essential item in the curriculum of all educational institutions. 
Young men and women are encouraged to keep fit by means of exercises, 
through gymnasiums and competitions. 


The People’s Government is taking great care that minorities in 
different parts of the country are not neglected. They are given special 
opportunities to enable them to attain the standard of learning and of 
living of the more advanced majority nationality. For this purpose, 
special National Minority Institutes have been opened in those regions 
where minorities are concentrated. So far, eight such institutions have 
been opened, and the Government has a scheme to open sixteen more, 
in three or four years’ time. The special feature of these Institutes is a 
combination of high school and college education in a period less than 
that required for regular institutions; so that, in about eight years’ time, 
a student who has passed out of primary classes can graduate in a subject 
for which he has an aptitude. One of such institutions that we visited 
impressed us very favourably. It has not yet been completed and new 
buildings are being set up. It has about 1,200 students on its roll at 
present and proposes to increase this number to 2,000 in the near future. 
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One special feature of such institutions is the insistence on practical 
knowledge and teaching by demonstration, rather than by book learning 
and charming. Amenities provided for the students are extensive, and 
opportunities to increase their knowledge are considerable. Libraries 
and reading rooms provided in these institutions are well organized. 
The variety of subjects taught is remarkable, and yet the idea behind is to 
produce only such type of men as are most urgently needed for the de- 
velopment of the country. In one of the pastoral regions, we found that 
animal husbandry, geology and river training and irrigation engineering 
were the subjects which had a larger number of students than the other 
more academic subjects. By this means, they avoid the creation of the 
problem of educated unemployment, with which other countries are 
constantly confronted. The imbalance between the requirements of the 
country and the production of the universities is thereby completely 
avoided, and a balanced production, almost mechanized, is obtained. 


As a result of our enquiries, we learned that during the Kuomintang 
regime Muslim students had no opportunities of getting higher degrees. 
In one place, we learned that out of 1,200 students in a university there 
were only 4 Muslims before World War II. Now these conditions were 
said to have changed; and Muslim students with aptitude, we were told, 
were freely admitted. In the National Minority Institutes, Muslim 
students are provided with a separate kitchen, and sit separately from 
the others. This is because, in China, the use of pork and ham is very 
widespread among the non-Muslims. In some of the bigger towns we 
also saw separate restaurants for Muslims, so that they are able to have 
food acceptable to them. We also learned that the law provided that 
marriages between Muslims and non-Muslims shall not take place. 
Facility for divorce is given, and if there is a divorce by agreement between 
the parties, it has only to be registered. However, if there is disagree- 
ment, they can go to the Court and have the marriage dissolved. Marri- 
ages have to be registered, though they may be performed according to 
the Muslim religious law; but bigamy is prohibited throughout the coun- 
try for all people. The question of inheritance is not a subject of great 
importance in a communist country, as ownership of private property 
has, to a large extent, been abolished, and the things which a man is per- 
mitted to own are usually distributed during the lifetime, or in case of 
sudden death, the heirs distribute them by agreement amongst them- 
selves. But if the case goes to Court, it is decided in accordance with 
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general inheritance law. No special Muslim law for this purpose Tre- 
mains. The absence of their personal law is not resented by the Muslims, 
as we did not hear any complaints about it from the few people whom we 
asked about the subject. 


Even though there has been a great increase in industrial production, 
China can still buy some of our manufactured goods if we make an effort 
to find a market for them. For instance, we saw sugar and wheat flour 
being carried in cloth bags. These could be replaced by our jute bags if 
they were introduced into that country. In cotton textiles, too, China 
is not yet self-sufficient, as its population is very immense. Though 
they are making efforts to attain self-sufficiency, yet for some years they 
could buy our cotton textiles, provided the types of cloth required in China 
were studied and their standards attained by our mills. I noted that grey 
cloth was scarcely used by anybody in the towns. The most common 
cloth was a type of lightweight drill, dyed in deep shades; and for 
younger children prints of high quality were used. The prices of cloth in 
China are definitely higher than in Pakistan, but the finish is good. Our 
better equipped mills could manufacture goods of the required standards 
if they could get a market in China. I am mentioning this fact because | 
saw in the papers that a trade pact was under negotiation between our 
Government and the Chinese People’s Government. I was unable to 
find out whether the Chinese Government had surplus machinery produc- 
tion; nor could I compare the prices of Chinese machinery with those of 
the Japanese—Japan being the chief supplier of machinery to Pakistan. 
But it is a subject well worth enquiry and study. 


In the field of politics, as is usual in communist countries, there is no 
independent press, and as such there is no media for ventilation of griev- 
ances. Public meetings are uncommon and strikes unheard of. The 
liaison between the public and the Government is through the local com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, which, meeting at times, brings to the 
notice of the authorities the troubles, if any, of the common man. We 
had it from the highest authority that the number of Communist Party 
members in communist China is about 9,000,000. Considering the large 
population, it gives a percentage of a little above 14%. This does not 
mean that the rest are non-communists; rather, the figure indicates the 
number of people whose loyalty is supposed to be above reproach and 
suspicion. 
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There is a very large number of persons from Russia and other east 
European countries working in China. Their presence, we were told, 
has no political significance; but they had come to give technical training 
and for supplying the essential know-how to the Chinese workers. Their 
living conditions are far better than those of the ordinary Chinese; they 
are supplied with many amenities which cannot be made available to 
their Chinese counterparts. This admixture of foreigners is a necessity 
which cannot be avoided, but we were told that they were not permanent 
fixtures; rather, they moved from place to place, as and when their services 
were needed. 


Another feature which we noticed in China was the large number of 
visitors from many countries who came there on special invitations. The 
People’s Government seems anxious to counteract the propaganda which 
is carried on by interested parties to malign China and its Government, 
and therefore invites foreigners to come and see things for themselves. 


In conclusion, I would say that, measured by democratic standards, 
such as ours, the people of China have not that political liberty which is a 
feature of life under a parliamentary system of government. But what the 
People’s Government has achieved in less than seven years in the eco- 
nomic field is very impressive. It is definitely more than could be ex- 
pected of an ordinary democratic government, faced with the difficulties 
which China had to face on 16 October 1949, when the People’s Govern- 
ment was officially established in China. 


PAKISTAN AND THE SOVIET BLOC 
Mohammed Ahsen Chaudhri 


Until 1953, Pakistan pursued a policy of peace and friendship with all 
nations without entangling itself in any alliances. Thus Pakistan was not 
bound to either of the two power blocs, one led by the United States, 
professing faith in the Western democratic system, the other led by the 
Soviet Union, subscribing to communism. Pakistan was a camp follower 
of neither. The way Pakistan voted in the United Nations bears testi- 
mony to this fact; it voted sometimes with the Soviet bloc, at others with 
the Anglo-American bloc. In establishing diplomatic relations too 
Pakistan was not influenced by the consideration whether a country was 
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communist or non-communist. For example, Pakistan was one of the 
first countries to recognise the communist Government of China and to 
establish diplomatic relations with her. Pakistan also strongly supported 
communist China’s admission to the United Nations, hoping that thus 
would be averted the deadlock which threatened the functioning of the 
world organization. 


When North Korea attacked South Korea, Pakistan immediately 
announced its support for the Security Council’s action, through the 
mouth of its Prime Minister, who was then recovering from an operation 
in a hospital in Boston.! Then came the U.S. resolution branding Commu- 
nist China as an aggressor. Pakistan not only voted against it but also 
characterised it as a serious threat to peace. Pakistan abstained, when 
the Soviet Union’s resolution concerning the United States’ aggression 
against China was put to the vote. On the U.S. resolution in the General 
Assembly for imposing an embargo on the shipment of strategic raw 
materials to China and North Korea, Pakistan again abstained; it had 
none of the strategic raw materials, mentioned in the resolution, for 
export.2 


These briefly noted instances clearly indicate that Pakistan, while 
participating in deliberations on matters relating to international peace 
and security, remained uncommitted to either side. Pakistan, indeed, 
never expressed any antipathy towards any country. The main object 
of its foreign policy was to have equally friendly relations with all nations. 
In June 1949, the acceptance by the Pakistan Prime Minister, Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan, of the Soviet Government’s invitation to visit Moscow was 
perfectly consistent with this attitude. There was a great deal of enthu- 
siasm in Pakistan about Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s prospective visit to 
Moscow. Dawn, one of the leading newspapers of Pakistan, comment- 
ing on the invitation wrote: ‘‘. .the fact is now well-understood in the most 
important chancelleries of the world that we want to be friendly with all, 
to live in peace with every one and to make our utmost contribution to the 
peace and prosperity of the world.”’3 The Prime Minister himself des- 
cribed his forthcoming visit to Moscow as a friendly visit to a neighbour- 
ing country, which, he hoped, would result in good for both the Soviet 





1 Dawn, Karachi, 2 July 1950. 
2 U.N. Bulletin, April 1951, p. 97. 
3 Dawn, Karachi, 9 June 1949, 
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Union and Pakistan. But due to reasons which are not known, Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan’s visit to Moscow did not take place. Instead he went 
to the United States. 


Nevertheless, the relations between Pakistan and the Sovict Union 
remained satisfactory. This wes so until 1953, when there was a mis- 
understanding, owing to the Soviet Union's disapproval of U.S. military 
aid to Pakistan. It is well-known that Pakistan was born militarily 
weak. India had refused to deliver Pakistan’s apportioned share of 
military equipment. Moreover, Pakistan had only one ordnance factory 
which was hardly sufficient for its requirements. Jt was, therefore, necess- 
ary for Pakistan, as it was for many other countries, to obtain military aid 
from some other country. While U.S.-Pakistan negotiations for military 
aid were under way, the Soviet Union delivered a strong note of protest 
to the Government of Pakistan. It warned: ‘The Soviet Government 
could not regard with indifference reports of negotiations between the 
United States and Pakistan concerning the establishment of American 
air bases in Pakistan nor reports that Pakistan and U.S. Governments 
were negotiating on the question of Pakistan joining in plans to set up a 
military aggressive bloc in the Middle East’.! The Soviet note betrayed 
ignorance of the nature of negotiations between Pakistan and the United 
States. The Government of Pakistan in its reply denied that any negotia- 
tions for air bases on its soil were being conducted with the United States 
and assured that “‘it would not take any step in hostility or unfriendliness 
to the U.S.S.R.” But it declared that to safeguard the interests and 
security of Pakistan, it would adopt and take such measures as might be 
necessary and appropriate.2 


However, the Soviet Government was not convinced. On 29 March 
1954, it sent to the Pakistan Charge d’Affaires in Moscow a second note 
of protest, stating that the granting of military bases to the United States 
and the “including of Pakistan in the military bloc which is the tool of the 
aggressive forces of imperialism’? would harm Soviet-Pakistan relations.3 
It was difficult to understand how the acceptance of military aid from the 
United States could harm Soviet-Pakistan relations. Obviously Pakistan 


mt Chronology of International Events and Documents, 19 Nov.-2 Dec. 1953, 
p. 770. 

2 Dawn, Karachi, 20 December 1953. 

3 Chronology of International Events and Documents, 18-31 March 1954, p. 220. 
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as a sovereign nation had every right to strengthen its defences and if it 
deemed fit to secure military aid from any country it wished to. 


The United States-Pakistan Military Pact, which was signed on May 
19, 1954, provided: ‘‘Pakistan will use this assistance exclusively to 
maintain its internal security, its legitimate self-defence, or to permit it to 
participate in the defence of the area, or in the United Nations collective 
security arrangements and measures, and Pakistan will not undertake any 
act of aggression against any other nation.”! Thus it was clear that 
United States’ aid to Pakistan was meant for defensive purposes only. 


At a later date when SEATO and the Baghdad Pact came into being, 
the Soviet Union strongly resented Pakistan’s participation in them. 
These pacts are regional defence arrangements, which fall within the 
scope of the United Nations Charter, to which the Soviet Union also 
subscribes. SEATO was formed to combat aggression and to help the 
member countries economically, so that they can strengthen their demo- 
cratic institutions. But the Soviet view of these pacts was totally different. 
SEATO, as the Soviet Prime Minister saw it, was aimed at the “‘preserva- 
tion and consolidation of colonialism, suppression of national liberation 
movements and interference in the affairs of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public and other Asian countries.”2 It was extraordinary that any pact 
between non-Communist nations was regarded by the Soviet leaders 
as aggressive, while similar pacts between the Communist countries were 
hailed as instruments of peace. 


The reaction of the People’s Republic of China to SEATO, like that 
of the Soviet Union, was not favourable. Before the SEATO draft took 
its final shape, Peking Radio described it as ‘‘an aggressive military 
alliance hostile to the people of China and various Asian countries.”3 
According to the Chinese Premier, Mr. Chou En Lai, SEATO, like 
NATO, was established ‘‘for the sole purpose of obtaining manpower 
and ensuring the setting up of new military springboards and bases as well 
as to place the small countries in subordinate positions politically and 
economically.”4 However, there is no evidence that SEATO was 
directed against any country. The former Prime Minister of Pakistan, 


1 For full text of the Agreement see Pakistan Horizon, September 1954. 
2 The Statesman, New Delhi, 13 May 1955. 

3 Ibid., 5 September 1954. 

4G. M. Kahin, The Asian-African Conference, 1955, p. 63. 
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Mr. Mohammed Ali, assured Mr. Chou En Lai at the Bandung Confer- 
ence that from Pakistan’s view point SEATO was a purely defensive 
pact and that Pakistan, in spite of being a party to it, was not against China 
and did not fear Chinese aggression against itself.1 He further assured 
Mr. Chou En Lai that Pakistan would not take part in any aggressive 
war against China. Mr. Chou En Lai accepted this explanation and 
said that he was grateful to Mr. Mohammed Ali for it, for it promoted 
mutual understanding.2 


The Baghdad Pact like SEATO was looked upon by the Soviet Union 
and its allies as a part of the Western system of military pacts, aimed 
against the Soviet Union and other Communist countries. ‘‘One might 
have believed in the defensive nature of the pact”, said a Russian writer, 
“had it come into being as a result of the efforts of the Middle East count- 
ries themselves, without the participation and interference of the Great 
Powers located thousands of miles [away] from this region.”3 It is true 
that the Baghdad Pact did not include all countries of the Middle East and 
that it re-established Great Britain as a Middle Eastern Power. But one 
could not deny the fact that the Baghdad Pact was purely defensive in 
nature. The Prime Minister of Pakistan, on the occasion of the 
first anniversary of the signing of the Baghdad Pact, stated: “It 
threatens no one and merely represents as an attempt to strengthen 
defensive capacity of the member states in an area of the world where 
it is clearly needed.’’4 Pakistan had joined this pact not because it was 
hostile to the Soviet Union but because it was motivated by the desire to 
bring peace and stability to the Middle East with which Pakistan is bound 
by strong ties, religious and cultural. But these assurances failed to 
convince the Soviet Union that the Baghdad Pact, which included count- 
ries adjoining her southern border, was not directed against her. 


Consequently, the Soviet Union reacted to Pakistan’s membership of 
SEATO and the Baghdad Pact and lent its support to India and Afghanis- 
tan against Pakistan. The Soviet leaders, during their Asian tour, made 
statements from New Delhi and Kabul that were damaging to Pakistan. 
Mr. Khrushchev said at Srinagar: “The present Government of Pakis-° 
tan openly professes its close ties with American monopolistic circles. 








1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 24 April 1955. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Y. Bochkaryov, “Pact of Aggression”, Times, Moscow, December 1955, p. 17. 
4 Dawn, Karachi, 25 February 1956. 
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They were among the first to initiate the notorious Baghdad Pact, which 
was not created in the interests of peace. They have allowed the creation 
of American military bases on their territory and this in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the frontiers of the Soviet Union.”! To this he added: 
“*We say openly that the creation of American military bases on the terri- 
tory of Pakistan cannot but disturb us.”2 To make a statement of this 
kind is not a friendly act. Pakistan, as has already been pointed out, 
had entered into military pacts with no other purpose than to strenghten 
its defences and it had not permitted any American military bases on its 
soil. 


Further, the Soviet Premier, Marshal Bulganin, in one of his speeches 
in India, declared that he regarded Kashmir as the northern part of India 
and the people of Kashmir as part of Indian people. As is well known, 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir was forcibly occupied by India and 
there is one Indian soldier for every twelve Kashmiris, men, women and 
children. The Security Council, of which the Soviet Union is a permanent 
member, decided that the question of Kashmir’s accession to India or 
Pakistan should be decided by a free and impartial plebiscite. Marshal 
Bulganin’s statement on Kashmir, therefore, ran counter to the Security 
Council’s resolution. It aroused indignation against the Soviet Union 
for the first time in Pakistan. The Prime Minister of Pakistan, while 
criticising Marshal Bulganin’s statement on Kashmir noted: “‘. .the Soviet 
leaders were now bent on making Kashmir a toy in a far more dangerous 
game, which is bound not only to aggravate discord between Pakistan 
and India but also to heighten world tension’”.3 Indeed it seems strange 
that the Soviet Union, which claims to be a supporter of the principle of 
right to self-determination of all people should ignore that principle so far 
as the people of Kashmir are concerned. 


In December 1955, Marshal Bulganin aimed another blow at Pakis- 
tan. Speaking in Kabul, he declared that the Soviet Union supported 
Afghanistan’s Pakhtoonistan stunt under the guise that the 5,000,000 
Pathan tribesmen living in West Pakistan be allowed to exercise their 
right of self-determination. ‘‘It is extraordinary”, as the Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan rightly noted, “that while Bulganin is prepared to give the 








1 The Statesman, New Delhi, 12 December 1955. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 
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right of self-determination to the frontier tribesmen who are part and 
parcel of the sovereign state of Pakistan and who never wanted it, he 
denies the same right to the people of Kashmir who are struggling for it.’’! 


Apart from supporting India and Afghanistan against Pakistan, the 
Russian leaders openly charged Pakistan with interfering in other peoples’ 
affairs. Mr. Khrushchev said in Srinagar that the Government of Pakis- 
tan had asked the Soviet Charge d’Affaires in Karachi that the Russian 
leaders should not visit Kashmir and Afghanistan. But a spokesman of 
the Pakistan Foreign Office made it clear that the Russian Charge 
d’Affaires in Karachi was merely told that ‘“‘as Russian attitude so far 
towards our disputes with India and Kabul had been that of neutrality, it 
was hoped that the Russian leaders would say or do nothing that would 
detract from that attitude.”2 Whatever may be the case, to an average 
Pakistani the Russian leaders’ speeches in New Delhi, Srinagar and Kabul 
gave the impression that the Soviet Union was taking sides in Pakistan’s 
disputes with India and Afghanistan over Kashmir and the so-called 
Pakhtoonistan respectively. 


A careful study of the situation indicates that the idea behind the 
Russian leaders’ support to India and Afghanistan against Pakistan was 
to punish Pakistan for joining SEATO and the Baghdad Pact, which, 
they believed, militated against their interests. Otherwise there are no 
deep rooted differences between Pakistan and the Soviet Union. The 
fact that the Indian leaders were able to put their points of view across 
to the Russian leaders, while Pakistan could not, also contributed to the 
worsening of Soviet-Pakistan relations. As a matter of fact, India tried 
to derive the maximum benefit from the Soviet Union’s abhorrence of 
military pacts. However, it could not be said with certainty that the 
Soviet Union was really opposed to the holding of a plebiscite in Kashmir. 
When in March 1956, the Deputy Prime Minister of the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Mikoyan, visited Karachi to participate in the Republic Day celebra- 
tions, he was asked to express his opinion on Kashmir. He replied that 
“the future of Kashmir was not for us to decide. That is for the people 
of Kashmir to decide.”’3_ While in New Delhi, Mr. Mikoyan interpreted 
Mr. Khrushchev’s statement on Kashmir to the effect that Kashmir had 





1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 18 December 1955. 
2 Ibid., 13 December 1955. 
3 Ibid., 26 March 1956. 
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already become a part of India. Despite the differing statements on Kash- 
mir that he made in Karachi and New Delhi, one thing was quite clear, 
namely, that Mr. Mikoyan was trying to repair the damage done by Messrs. 
Bulganin and Khrushchev to Russian interests in Pakistan. The in- 
fluential Indian weekly, Eastern Economist, commenting on Mr. Mikoyan’s 
visit to New Delhi and Karachi, observed “‘....the USSR is prepared to 
play an equally generous and captivating role as suitor in both countries. 
In a sense India had lost her favoured position with the USSR since the 
same advances are now being made to Pakistan.”1 To this, it added as a 
conclusion, “Indian opinion should take note of the fact that, if it con- 
siders that the USSR will back India in every dispute against Pakistan, 
Mr. Mikoyan’s statements in Karachi or Delhi gave no colour for that 
belief.”’2 At the Soviet Embassy in London, the Soviet Minister of Indus- 
tries, Mr. Malenkov, who once ruled Russia, in reply to a question on 
plebiscite in Kashmir stated that “the Soviet Union had not expressed 
an opinion at all on this matter.”3 Undoubtedly, it showed that the 
Soviet attitude to the question of a free plebiscite was not inflexible. The 
changed Soviet attitude towards Pakistan was probably a part of the 
overall transformation in Soviet policy at home and abroad. 


On his return to Moscow, Marshal Bulganin, replying to questions 
submitted by a Pakistan News Agency, stated that “there is a sufficient 
possibility for mutually beneficial economic cooperation between the 
Soviet Union and Pakistan.”4 He also indicated his willingness to make 
available to Pakistan Soviet technical knowledge of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. This statement of Marshal Bulganin, particularly be- 
cause of the unhelpful silence observed by London and Washington after 
the Soviet leaders’ utterances in Srinagar and Kabul, was warmly re- 
ceived in Karachi. The Foreign Minister of Pakistan expressed his 
Government’s anxiety for economic cooperation with all the great powers. 
Pakistan “‘would always strive”, he said, “‘to keep a good relationship 
with the Soviet Union and improve it as much as possible.”5 There 
was no doubt that trade between Pakistan and the Soviet Union could be 
very useful in promoting friendly relations between the two countries. 





1 The Eastern Economist, New Delhi, 30 March 1956. 
2 Ibid. 

3 Dawn, Karachi, 7 April 1956. 

4 Dawn, Karachi, 27 February 1956. 

3 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 8 February 1956. 
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As Marshal Bulganin stated later during his visit to London in April 1956, 
‘Trade clears the way for the establishment of confidence between states, 
brings them closer together; through trade broad ties are established 
between peoples. Trade on a sound basis will contribute to the settlement 
of political questions too.”! Mr. Mikoyan, during his visit to Pakistan, 
referred to above, renewed the offer of the Soviet economic aid to 
Pakistan. Further, at the Republic Day Reception at the Pakistan Em- 
bassy in Moscow, the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. Molotov, hinted that 
the Soviet Government would be willing to construct a steel mill in 
Pakistan, as it had done in India.2 Pakistan, of course, wanted to have 
trade with the Soviet Union because it wished to create better relations 
with that country. It might be recalled that Pakistan and the Soviet 
Union had entered into trade negotiations in 1951 but they could not be 
pursued to success. Later, however, the Soviet Union agreed to a barter 
deal of its wheat against Pakistan’s jute. The trade talks between the 
Soviet Union and Pakistan, which went underway after Mr. Mikoyan’s 
visit to Karachi have resulted in an agreement according to which the 
two countries will offer each other the most favoured-nation treatment. 


It should be noted that Pakistan already has trade relations with 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland. In May 1956, an agreement 
was also signed with the People’s Republic of China. Pakistan, according 
to this agreement, will receive a substantial amount of coal from China. 


Relations between China and Pakistan are very friendly. The two 
countries have many things in common. Both are newly liberated. 
Since time immemorial, economic and cultural ties have existed between 
them. Pakistan has always supported China’s admission to the United 
Nations. The two countries cooperated with each other in the Bandung 
Conference. Lately, both the countries have exchanged several goodwill 
missions. In 1956, Madame Sun Yat Sen, Vice-Chairman of the People’s 
Republic of China, visited Pakistan. The Prime Minister, Mr. Moham- 
mad Ali, has also accepted an invitation to visit China. 


Pakistan, despite its alliances with the West, is desirous of having 
friendly relations with the communist countries, particularly with China 
and the Soviet Union. There is every indication that this desire is re- 
ciprocated by those countries. Following Marshal Bulganin’s and Mr. 





1 Dawn, Karachi, 29 April 1956. 
2 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 25 March 1956. 
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Khrushchev’s anti-Pakistan speeches in Srinagar and Kabul, Mr. Mikoyan 
told the Pakistan Charge d’Affaires in Moscow: “Pacts or no pacts, 
the Soviet Union wants cordial relations with Pakistan.”! Pakistan 
has always declared that SEATO and the Baghdad Pact are defensive 
arrangements and are not aimed against the Soviet Union and should not, 
therefore, hamper the development of friendly relations with it. “If 
Britain’s membership of NATO and the Baghdad Pact has not prevented 
her from seeking an improvement in Anglo-Russian relations’, as the 
London correspondent of Dawn put it, ‘‘Pakistan’s adhesion to the 
military’ groupings should not stand in the way of similar improvement 
in Russo-Pakistan relations.’’2 


GROWTH OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN TURKEY 
M. R. Karim 


Ataturk, the founder of modern Turkey, was firmly of the opinion 
that the population of Turkey, with its preponderance of peasants at a 
low educational level, was politically quite immature. It is proper to 
bear in mind that there was an age long tradition of blind obedience to 
authority in that country. The sudden emancipation of the masses 
could easily lead to a social imbalance. Ataturk provided sufficient safe- 
guards against such a development. Till 1945 his Republican People’s 
Party was the only political organization in Turkey. Despite the existence 
of several other parties which came into being towards the end of 1945 
and after, it remained in power till May, 1950. 


During the early years of the Republic, i.e. in 1924, an attempt was. 
made to create a second political party, cailed the Progressive Republican 
Party. But in the following year, a reactionary uprising in eastern Turkey 
caused great consternation in the country and the Government realised 
that the Republican regime was not yet firmly established, and that to 
encourage diversity in public opinion might at that early stage ultimately 
prove detrimental to the cause of establishing a democratic system of 
government. 





1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 29 March 1956. 
2 Dawn, Karachi, 29 April 1956. 
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The creation of another opposition party, namely, the Independent 
Republican Party, was attempted in 1930, which received the personal 
support of Ataturk. But this too was joined by reactionary elements for 
the furtherance of their selfish designs. The party staged demonstrations. 
hostile to the Government and to the Republican regime, and it was finally 
closed down by its founders. 


Thus the Republican People’s Party remained for long the only politi- 
cal party in a country in need of progress and recovery. Supported by 
the great majority of the people, it achieved fundamental reforms and 
regulated and conducted the political life of the country to give it peace, 
order and stability. 


However, one of the aims of the party was to promote independence 
of thought and opinion in the Grand National Assembly. For this 
purpose, for a few of the seats no candidates were nominated by the Re- 
publican People’s Party and the people were allowed freely to elect non- 
party candidates to them. 


Following the death of Ataturk in 1938 and in view of the critical 
world situation which presaged a general conffiet, it became necessary to 
reinforce national unity. Some leading personalities, who had in the past 
broken away from Ataturk and the People’s Party opposed them, re- 
turned to its fold in those critical days and collaborated with their old 
colleagues to safeguard the safety and integrity of the country. 


On becoming the President of the Party and of the country at the 
same time, Ismet Inonu permitted the formation of an independent group 
within the party. This was the embryo of a future opposition. It was 
also during the war years that the Congress of the Republican People’s 
Party formed by election an independent group of deputies in the Grand 
National Assembly in order to serve as a mechanism controlling the 
government. Thus, in the absence of a second political party, the Repub- 
lican People’s Party itself created a group with the force of an opposition. 


Uptil 1945 the political life of the country continued on these lines. 
Then the ruling People’s Party realised that the time foreseen by Ataturk 
had come and that the single party system had served its purpose. It, there- 
fore, began to make concessions. The aim was to modify gradually the 
electoral system and permit association. The electoral system did not 
permit of any non-party man to be elected, as the candidates and the 
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electors were respectively party nominees and members. The first sign of 
the relaxation of the grip was the nomination of more candidates than 
there were vacancies, so that some Government candidates were not 
elected. The next visible sign was the debate on the budget of 1944. 
Several members severely criticised the budget and the policy of the 
Government and asked the Government to resign. Sarajoglu, the then 
Premier, asked for a vote of confidence. Although all members belonged 
automatically to the Party, seven voted against. This was an important 
event, leading to several resignations, not only from the Party but also 
from its General Council. 


Shortly afterwards the Government announced that for half a dozen 
future bye-elections the Party would not nominate any candidates and 
that the electors would be free to elect whom they liked, whether they 
were or were not members of the Party. 


At the end of 1945, following a decision by the Government aimed at 
the democartisation of political life of Turkey, permission was granted 
for the formation of other political parties. As soon as World War II 
was over, the Democratic Party, the most significant one in opposition to 
the People’s Party, was allowed to be formed under Jelal Bayar, at one 
time Prime Minister under Ataturk. Then came a crop of mushroom 
parties, the National Uplift, the Turkish Conservative, Liberal Democrats, 
National Party and others. 


The new election was held in the early summer of 1946. July 21st 
was the great day, when for the first time in their history, the people of 
Turkey held really free elections. Hardly a policeman was to be seen. 
There was no trace of excitement. The elections, which were conducted 
with calm dignity, were considered to be the best evidence of political 
maturity. The Democrats won many striking victories specially in the 
towns. The People’s Party however came back to power with an over- 
whelming majority. The Democratic Party won 54 seats. 


The next general elections, held on 14 May 1950, resulted in an 
overwhelming victory for the Democratic Party under the leadership of 
Jelal Bayar and in the defeat of the People’s Party which since its founda- 
tion in 1923, by late Kemal Ataturk, had held power, i.e., for 27 years. 
The elections were carried out under the provisions of the electoral law of 
24 February 1950, whereby the membership of the Grand National 
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Assembly was increased from 465 to 487. Jelal Bayar was elected Presi- 
dent of the Republic and Adnan Menderes became Prime Minister. 


The programmes of the People’s Party and the Democratic Party 
showed little difference in the field of foreign policy, both parties pledging 
themselves to support the United Nations, the maintenance of the 
alliances with Great Britainand France and co-operation with the United 
States. In the internal sphere both the parties, claiming adherence to 
the tenets of Kemalism, pledged themselves to promote the welfare of the 
farmers and the peasants. Both the Democratic Party and the People’s 
Party advocated social legislation for old-age pensions and for sickness 
and unemployment insurance. Both upheld the policy of Laicization 
inaugurated by Kemal Ataturk. 


There were considerable differences, however. The People’s Party 
advocated amendment of the constitution with the aim of creating a second 
chamber and thus enabling the President of the Republic to stand above 
the parties and, if necessary, to act as an arbitrator between them. In the 
economic field it upheld the continuation of the policy of Etatism (state 
control) in such matters as the nationalisation of the industries, mining 
and communications, on the ground that such a policy was essential to 
promote the economic development of the nation. At the same time it 
declared that the greatest possible encouragement would be given to 
private capital and enterprise, that both nationalised and private enter- 
prises would enjoy equal rights and facilities, that foreign investors would 
be given full opportunity to promote enterprises in Turkey; and that in 
the oil industry co-operation would be secured between domestic and 
foreign capital. 


The Democratic Party opposed alteration of the constitution and 
advocated a more liberal policy with less insistence on nationalisation. 
It pledged itself to work for lower costs of living, the diminution of 
bureaucratic controls, and reduced taxation. In the field of industrial 
relations, it annoucned its intention of repealing the existing legislation 
whereby workers were forbidden the right to strike. Against this the 
People’s Party opposed the right to strike on the ground that the majority 
of workers were prompted by political, rather than economic motives, 
and that the recognition of the right to strike would lead to political 
agitation and social unrest. 
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Since the majority of the voters are peasants, it is interesting to find 
that the Democratic Party has been taking more vigorous interest in the 
welfare of the villagers than did the People’s Party. 


The next general elections of May 1954 resulted in another victory 
for the Democratic Party. The Democratic Party retained power with 
503 seats, as against 31 seats won by the People’s Party. Jelal Bayar 
was re-elected President of the Republic and he retained Adnan Menderes 
as Prime Minister. The People’s Party led by ex-President Ismet Inonu 
decided, despite its parliamentary weaknesses, to play a fitting role as a 
party in opposition. 


It is just over five years since the Turkish Democratic Party was 
swept into power by a popular vote. Apprehensions expressed at the 
time concerning the prospects of a new untried party assuming office at 
‘such a critical stage of the country’s development have proved groundless. 
Supporters of the Government can look back on its record with satisfac- 
tion and credit. It is wrong to stigmatise the Democrats as new comers 
to the Turkish political scene, for their leader Jelal Bayar had a political 
career in no way less distinguished than that of Ismet Inonu himself. His 
devotion to the principles of Turkish Revolution was unquestionable. 
Below him, the Democratic Party was formed by and grouped around, 
a hard core of experienced politicians, to whom high positions 
were nothing new. Under the guidance of such men Turkey’s recent 
experiments in liberal procedures seem to have revealed a political matu- 
rity that is heartening to all her friends. 


INSTABILITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
A Staff Study 


Alarmed by the Korean war and Communist gains in Asia, the West- 
ern world became anxious about the Middle East, particularly because 
it contains nearly two-thirds of the world’s known oil. Further the con- 
quest of this area by the Soviet Union, which 1s contiguous to it, would 
not only endanger the West’s southern flank but also cut off its communica- 
tion lines with the Far East. The principal Western powers, therefore, 
began thinking about Middle East defences. In August 1951, President 
Eisenhower, in his address to the Senate Armed Services Committee, clearly 
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stated: ‘‘This area is tremendously important in terms of what it could 
contribute for our whole effort. We should use our resources, our 
power, our organizational ability, and above all our leadership to get 
some kind of organization that would rally all of them to go in with 
us.”"1 


But this was not an easy task. For at the end of the Second World 
War, the entire Middle East emerged as a political tinder box. The action 
of the Western nations in settling hundreds of thousands of European 
Jews in the heart of the Arab lands had disrupted the peace and stability 
of the region. Not only that, it had set the Arabs against the West. 
The unjust partition of Palestine had created a new and bigger pro- 
blem. Nearly 800,000 Arabs had been turned out from the homes 
where they had been living for centuries. They are now scattered 
throughout the Middle East, living on meagre rations supplied by the 
United Nations Relief and Welfare Agency. The Palestine imbroglio was 
not the only menace to the stability of the region. There were also the 
Anglo-Iranian oil dispute and the Anglo-Egyptian dispute over the Suez 
Canal Zone. These two problems were solved just in time. But the 
Arab-Israel dispute, which has a direct bearing on the situation in the 
Middle East, still continues. 


There are, however, other obstacles to full cooperation between the 
people of the Middle East and the West. These stem from the memories 
of European intrigues in and rule over their territories in the past; memo- 
ries that make it difficult for them to have faith and trust in the West. 
Lately, the aid given by the NATO powers to France, in return for strategic 
air bases, to suppress the nationalist aspirations of the people of North 
Africa has added to Arab distrust of the West. 


It could not, therefore, be expected that the Middle Eastern states 
generally would favour the creation of a defence organization in which 
the Western powers, particularly the United Kingdom or the United 
States, would be supreme. However, by exploiting the dynastic feuds 
and conflicting national interests of the states within the area, the Western 
powers were later able to persuade Iraq to join such a Pact. 


In 1950, the Arab states, as a result of the war with Israel, became 
very conscious of their weaknesses. For the time being they had set aside 
their mutual differences and made a common cause against Israeli aggres- 





1 The New York Times, 8 August 1951. 
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sion. On 30 April 1950, the Council of the Arab League states met in 
Cairo and adopted a treaty, called Inter-Arab Joint Defence Alliance 
and Economic Pact, which was based on the model of NATO but it had 
no teeth in it. The salient feature of the pact was that the signatories 
were to consider aggression against any one of them as aggression against 
all. The pact, above all, provided for the establishment of a permanent 
military commission consisting of representatives of the General Staffs 
and the Foreign and Defence Ministers of the member-states. They 
were placed under the Council of the Arab League, which by a two- 
thirds majority could bind all the members. Its headquarters were to be 
in Cairo. This limited organization could not be called workable because 
the members had neither the required arms strength nor industrial 
resources. On account of these shortcomings, they were unable to resist 
aggression, even collectively, as the war with Israel demonstrated. 


The Western powers, which could supply them arms, were not asked 
to participate in this pact. In January 1951, while the Council of the 
Arab League was meeting in Cairo, the Iraqi Prime Minister, General 
Nuri-es-Said urged the League to give up the policy of neutrality and 
align itself with the West.1 On 10 June the Lebanese Minister to the 
United States also opposed neutralism and maintained that the Arabs 
could get arms from the West, if they so desired.2 But the majority of 
Arabs were suspicious of, and they refused to join hands with , the Western 
powers. Reciprocally these powers refused to supply them arms, which 
they thought might be used against Israel. The Arab defence pact, there- 
fore, remained weak. 


In 1951, Great Britain and her allies were anxious to find an alterna- 
tive for the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, which Egypt was determined 
to terminate. With the withdrawal of British troops from the Suez Canal 
Zone there was going to be a power vacuum in the Middle East. Be- 
cause of the importance of Suez Canal as a major line of communications 
with the Far East, the Western powers wanted to be sure of its availability 
to them. In June 1951, the four Western powers proposed a defence 
plan which encouraged the setting up of an Allied Middle East Command, 
with Egypt as an equal partner in it. But this plan met a set-back at the 
very beginning. The Egyptian Government, in reply to the Western 





1 Survey of International Affairs, 1951, pp. 257-58. 
2 Ibid. 
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proposals, stated that it could not consider them ‘“‘while there are British 
forces of occupation in Egypt and Sudan’’.! The other Middle Eastern 
countries supported Egypt. The Syrian Prime Minister, speaking in his 
Parliament on 23 October 1951, said: ‘‘Those inviting us to join them 
against possible Russian aggression have themselves planted Israel as a 
thorn in our throat’’.2 It was not possible for the West to rally the 
support of people of the Middle East without being friendly to them. No 
sensible power would be at odds with the people whom it would like to 
defend against aggression. Pakistan, which was to play an important 
role in the creation of a Middle East Defence Organization at a later date, 
also rejected the Western plan. Speaking on the Anglo-Egyptian dis- 
pute over Suez Canal, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Khwaja Nazimud- 
din, declared that peace and security in the Middle East could not be 
imposed from the outside; ‘‘they can only be maintained with the willing 
consent of the people in the area affected.’’3 


The Arabs’ distrust of the West could be eliminated not by offering 
them a defence organization but by rectifying the wrongs done to them. 
Those who had created the state of Israel on the Arab soil should at least 
compel it to abide by the United Nations’ resolutions regarding its fron- 
tiers. That would have helped to remove scme of the Arab grievances. 
But nothing of this sort was done. On the other hand, the Soviet Union 
played on the fears of the Arabs when, in its note of protest to the Western 
plan, it charged: ‘‘The setting up of the so-called Middle East Command 
would lead to the military occupation of the Middle East by countries 
organizing the Atlantic bloc, first and foremost by the troops of the 
United States and Britain.’’ 4 


The Western plan for Middle East Defence was unnecessary as the 
West already had sufficient arrangements in the Middle East to rely on in 
case of war. The Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930, which had been revised, 
provided Great Britain air bases at Habbaniya ,and Shaila near Basra. 
In Jordan, under the Treaty signed in 1948, the British maintained Royal 
Air Force units at Amman and Mufraq in time of war, and had free 
transit facilities in time of peace. The United States, by an agreement 








1 Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1951, p. 11774. 
2 Ibid., p. 11776. 

3 Pakistan News, Karachi, 2 December 1951, p. 481. 
4 Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1951, p. 11854. 
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signed in 1951 with Saudi Arabia, could use the air bases at Dhahran for 
maintenance, repair and other technical services. Moreover, the new 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement regarding the Suez Canal base provided: 
“*In the event of an armed attack by an outside power on Egypt or on any 
country which at the date of signature of the present Agreement is a party 
to the treaty of Joint Defence between Arab League States or on Turkey, 
Egypt will afford to the United Kingdom such facilities as may be necess- 
ary in order to place the Base on war footing and to operate it effectively. 
These facilities will include the use of Egyptian ports within the limits of 
what is strictly indispensable for the above-mentioned purposes.’”! 


The Arabs felt restive under these arrangements and were unwilling 
to make further commitments. There was also a widespread feeling 
among the Arabs that in case of war, the West would anyhow defend the 
Middle East, so why should they get involved in military pacts. Futher- 
more, the desire to co-exist with the Communists, if Western imperia- 
lism should get out of the area, had during the past years gained strength 
in the Middle East. 


In 1953, the United States Secretary of State Mr. Dulles, following 
his tour of Middle East countries noted that “‘there is a vague desire to 
have a collective security system’’. He also cautioned that no defence 
system could be imposed from without; ‘‘it should be designed and grow 
from within, out of a common destiny and common danger.’’2 The 
Arab States were busy in quarrelling with Israel or with the West and the 
defence of the Middle East could not be built on them alone. Mr. 
Dulles, therefore, gave the fcllowing suggestion: ‘‘The United States can 
usefully help strengthen the inter-related defences of those countries 
which want strength, not as against each other or the West, but to resist 
the common threat to all free people.’’3 


Such willingness was found among the two non-Arab states of Tur- 
key and Pakistan. These states are not only contiguous to the Middle 
East but also have strong religious and cultural ties with that area. Be- 
sides, they are on the flanks of the ‘northern tier’ of the Middle East, 
bordering on the Soviet Union. In April 1954, Turkey and Pakistan, 








1 See full text of the TT ‘re regarding Suez Canal Zone in 
the Middle East Journal, Vol. 8, No. 4, p. 460 


2 Dawn, Karachi, 3 July 1953. 
3 Ibid. 
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both with excellent armies, entered into a treaty of friendship and mutual 
co-operation. Turkey, whose armed forces had already been strengthened 
through United States’ aid, was also a member of NATO. Pakistan by 
allying herself with Turkey became an indirect associate of NATO. 


The fact that the United States announced its decision to give military 
aid to Pakistan shortly after Turco-Pakistan agreement was entered into 
confirmed the impression that Pakistan’s alliance with Turkey was a 
pre-requisite to Pakistan’s military pact with the United States. The 
Turco-Pakistan Pact and the Pakistan-American Pact were a part of the 
United States’ ‘northern tier’ plan. The influential London Economist 
in its issue of 9 January 1954 rightly noted: ‘‘A Pakistani-American 
agreement is a part of a new scheme for the defence in the depth of the 
Middle East, where the earlier Anglo-Franco-American scheme for 


collective defence in association with Turkey, Egypt and other Arab 


States foundered partly on Arab xenophobia and partly on Arab-Israel 
problem’’. It would not be irrelevant to point here that in April 1951, 
Turkey had proposed a treaty to Iraq, recalling the goodwill embodied 
in the Sadabad Pact of 1937 and the Turco-Iraqi treaty of friendship of 
1947. This idea of an Iraq-Turkey Entente was opposed by the Arab 
countries, and was finally dropped. 


Pakistan’s alliance with the United States and Turkey was opposed 
by Egypt and her Arab League supporters. The Egyptian President, 
General Neguib, described Pakistan’s proposed pact with the United States 
as ‘‘a manoeuvre to split up the Arab nations.’’!_ The Soviet Union and 
India also opposed these pacts. In a note delivered to the Pakistan Go- 
vernment by the Soviet Ambassador in Karachi, it was stated that the 
Soviet Union could not regard with indifference the reports of Pakistan’s 
participation in a U.S. plan to set up a military aggressive bloc in the 
Middle East.2 The Government of Pakistan, however, maintained 
that it was not intended to take any step hostile to the U.S.S.R. but that 
its primary concern was the security of the country.3 


India’s opposition to the Pacts was not justified. India had opposed 
neither the military alliances of the Communist world nor NATO as such. 
That showed that India was not opposed in principle to military alliances, 





1 Dawn, Karachi, 2 February 1954. 
2 Chronology of International Events and Documents, 19 Nov.-2 Dec. 1953, p. 770, 
3 Dawn, Karachi, 20 December 1953. 
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but only to Pakistan’s participation in them. Why? Because India 
knew that by participation in these pacts, Pakistan would become mili- 
tarily stronger, while India wanted that Pakistan should remain weak. 


The assumption that a number of Middle Eastern states, including 
Egypt, would eventually join the Middle East Pact turned out to be 
wrong. Egypt had declared that while her dispute with Great Britain 
over the Suez Canal Zone lasted, it would not participate in any defence 
plan.! Recalling this declaration, after the settlement of the Suez Canal 
dispute, the Prime Minister of Pakistan suggested that Egypt should now 
participate in a Middle East defence plan.2 But Egypt flatly refused to 
do so. The Revolutionary Command Council in a background paper 
pointed out that Egypt, though it stood with the West, would not join 
any defence plan because it would appear to the public to be a new form 
of colonial domination. The Egyptian Minister of National Guidance, 
Major Salah Salem, during his visit to Jordan in September 1954, en- 
dorsed this view when he said that if Egypt had wanted to join the pact, 
the Suez Canal dispute would have been settled two years ago.4 The 
fact is that Egypt was against giving up her policy of non-alignment, 
which was also shared by several other Arab countries. 


Iraq was the only Arab state which, partly because of rivalry with 
Egypt in Arab affairs and partly because of the conviction that the way 
to become militarily strong lay in an alliance with the West, refused to go 
along with Egypt. In October 1954, the Iraqi Prime Minister, Nuri-es- 
Said visited Turkey, and openly said that his country’s welfare was linked 
with Turkey and Persia and that she might join the Turco-Pakistan Pact.5 
In January 1955, the Prime Minister of Turkey visited Iraq and held dis- 
cussions with Nuri-es-Said. Following the talks between the two Prime 
Ministers, it was announced that Iraq would conclude a treaty of defence 
and friendship with Turkey. 


This announcement had strong repercussions in the Arab capitals, 
particularly in Cairo. The Egyptian Foreign Minister, Dr. Mahmood 
Fawzy, described the proposed pact as a departure from established 





1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 29 September 1954. 
2 Ibid. 

3 The New York Times, 3 September 1954. 

4 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 7 September 1954. 
5 Ibid., 19 October 1954, 
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Arab policy which was likely to have far reaching effect on the political 
structure of the Middle East.! To discuss the situation arising out of 
the proposed alliance between Turkey and Iraq, a meeting of the Prime 
Ministers of the Arab League states was called in Cairo. Nuri-es-Said, 
who was ill, did not attend the meeting. After taking stock of the 
situation, the Prime Ministers decided not to join the Turco-Iraqi Pact; 
they also approved the Egyptian proposal for the unification of Arab 
armies under a single command. The Conference adjourned without 
issuing any joint statement or communique. The only achievement 
of the Conference was that it paved the way for Arab defence pacts— a 
counter-move to the Turco-Iraqi Pact. 


On 3 March 1955 Egypt signed a defence alliance with Syria. Some 
months later in November, a similar pact was signed with Saudi Arabia, 
further cementing Saudi-Egyptian combination which has been a feature 
of Arab politics ever since the formation of the Arab League. The main 
feature of these pacts was that they prevented the signatories from joining 
the Turco-Iraqi Pact or any other military or political pact, without the 
approval of the Arab League. Indeed the new Arab security pacts were 
meant to replace the Arab Security Alliance of 1950, of which Iraq was a 
member. 


Nevertheless, on 24 February 1955, Iraq and Turkey formally signed 
a defence pact. One month later Britain acceded to the Turco-Iraqi Pact, 
which reconfirmed her position as a Middle Eastern power. Britain, 
whose adherence to the Turco-Iraqi Pact was not unexpected, also con- 
cluded with Iraq, on 30 March 1955, a special agreement for mutual 
cooperation. The agreement provides close and continuous collabora- 
tion between the armed forces of the two countries. It also stipulates 
that the ‘‘British shall be able to stock military stores and equipment in 
Iraq for use in war. Repair workshops and storage depots will, where 
necessary, be maintained for the benefit of Iraqi and British forces.’’2 
Furthermore, British advisers and instructors will assist in the training 
of the Iraqi army. 


On 23 September 1955, Pakistan acceded to the Turco-Iraqi Pact, 
which later became known as the Baghdad Pact. Pakistan, as already 





1 Ibid., 14 January 1955. 
2 The Statesman, New Delhi, 1 April 1955. 
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pointed out, had entered into separate pacts with the United States and 
Turkey. Besides, she was already a member of the SEATO. 


Shortly after Pakistan’s adherence to the Baghdad Pact, Iran also 
decided to join it. Iran had never been pro-Western and, being a next 
door neighbour, could hardly afford to defy Russia. For one hundred 
and fifty years Iran had followed a policy of neutrality, which for the 
first time it now set aside. In August 1954, in his reply to the Russian 
protest against rumours of Iran’s adherence to the Baghdad Pact, the 
Prime Minister of Iran, General Zahedi, outlined the policy of his 
country. No country could afford to live in isolation, he said, and that 
Iran, like other members of the United Nations was entitled to join 
any regional pact it thought fit.! Iran seemed to have been influenced 
by this fact in joining the Baghdad Pact. 


However, Iran’s adherence to the Baghdad Pact filled the gap in the 
‘northern tier’ grouping. But it could not be said that a strong Middle 
East defence organization had come into being. The effectiveness of the 
Baghdad Pact depends largely on the internal stability of each participat- 
ing country and on the friendly co-operation of non-committed Arab 
states. But, as it is evident, the Baghdad Pact has created a split among 
the Arab states. Further. the ligering Arab wrath against Western 
support to Israel and Pakistan’s dispute with India over Kashmir have 
not only jeopardized its military value but have also opened the door 
to Russian influence in this region. 


Egypt’s agreement to barter cotton and rice for arms from _ the 
Communist bloc was the first defeat of the West in the Middle East, since 
the signing of the Baghdad Pact. The Western powers refused to supply 
arms to the Arabs for self-defence, while the Jews got arms from all over 
the world. When the Soviet bloc offered arms to Egypt and her suppor- 
ters, the Western world was baffled. ‘‘The Soviet and Czech deals to 
supply arms to Egypt”, they complained, ‘threaten to upset the balance 
of power in the Middle East and inject East-West issues into Arab-Israeli 
conflict.”2 But no observer of world affairs could fail to see that the pro- 
Israel policies of the Western powers, particularly of the United States, 
led those powers astray in their attempt to win the entire Middle East on 
their side. ‘‘The United States” as one obsever put it, ‘‘succeeded in four 


~~ The Economist, London, 28 August 1954, p. 646. : hadl 
2 The New York Times, 2 October 1951. 
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years to do what it took Britain thirty years, namely to antagonise the 
Middle East.”! In August 1955, the United States Ambassador in Cairo, 
Henry Byroade, was informed by the Egyptian Premier, Gamal Nasser, 
about the arms deal with Russia, but he ignored it, thinking perhaps it 
was a bluff.2 


Lately, the Soviet Union suggested that it was willing to make avail- 
able to Pakistan economic aid and technical knowledge of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy.3 This suggestion came at a time when the people 
of Pakistan were feeling sorely disappointed over the fact that, in spite of 
participation in SEATO and Baghdad Pact, Pakistan had received no 
political support from its Western allies over the Kashmir question, which 
had caused a serious threat to her security. During their visit to India, 
the Russian leaders Khrushchev and Bulganin openly came out with 
statements that Occupied Kashmir was a part of India. The Soviet 
Premier in his address to the Supreme Soviet also said: ‘‘The (Kashmir) 
problem has been successfully solved by the people of Kashmir them- 
selves”. His Government, he added, “supports India’s position on that 
problem.”4 The Soviet statements on Kashmir, as the Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan put it, were “‘intended to encourage Indian leaders to repudiate 
the right of the Kashmiris to decide their future and to involve the sub- 
continent in a sort of cold war.”5 While in Afghanistan the Russian leaders 
supported Kabul’s fantastic demand for ‘‘Pakhtoonistan”. Pakistan ex- 
pected that its Western allies would repudiate the Russian leaders’ state- 
ments. But the mysterious silence observed by London and Washington 
astounded Pakistan. Moreover, the West failed to provide sufficient 
military aid to Pakistan to defend her north-west frontier which has 
furnished the classic invasion route for conquerors from Central Asia. 
The London Times seemed to be voicing the opinion of the British Go- 
vernment when it wrote on 23 December 1955: ‘‘The Western Powers 
can well afford to meet many of her (Pakistan’s) requests within limits to 
which India cannot reasonably object.” The Western powers’ full support 
to Pakistan appears to hinge on their contest with Russia for winning 
India’s affection. In this contest India will remain neutral. 


1 Quoted by George Lenczowin The Middle East in World A ffairs,1953, p. 428. 
2 Newsweek, 10 October 1955, p. 20. 

3 Dawn, Karachi, 7 February 1956. 

4 Tbid., 30 December 1955. 
5 Ibid., 13 December 1955. 
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India and Russia at present have one thing in common. Both coun- 
tries are bent on blocking the efforts of the West in the Middle East, which 
lies to Russia’s south and India’s west. Both are hostile to the Baghdad 
Pact and interpret it as a move against them. Nehru, during his speech 
in Amritsar on 12 February 1956, declared that India cannot remain indiffe- 
rent to SEATO and Baghdad Pact which have effected “‘the climate of the 
region’. To this he added: ‘When military agreements are made, how 
can we view them with equanimity? We have to take certain steps. Such 
actions impinge on our sovereignty and we have to take steps to be pre- 
pared.”! What steps India is going to take are not yet known. All that 
is known, as a correspondent of a well known American journal observed, 
is this: ‘‘Russia and India have been cooperating in promoting ruptures 
in the Middle East that are aimed against the West, such as turning Afgha- 
nistan against Pakistan, and turning some of the Arab countries against 
Turkey.”*2 


It is a dangerous move that may be tragic in the end. Pakistan’s 
dispute with India and Afghanistan over Kashmir and ‘Pakhtoonistan’ res- 
pectively, and the Arab-Israel dispute which stirs the entire Muslim world, 
are serious threats to peace and stability in the Middle East. The sooner 
these disputes are resolved the better. Obviously, the Western powers 
are not making all possible efforts to resolve these disputes. They even 
failed to give moral and political support to Pakistan, while Russians 
openly supported India and Afghanistan against Pakistan. It has disillu- 
sioned the people of Pakistan to such an extent that they, like the Arabs, 
are likely to become positively ill disposed towards the West. As The 
Times has already warned that Pakistan is committed to SEATO and 
Baghdad Pact but “‘it would be folly to assume that her people are of one 
mind.”°3 


NOTES 
Admission of Pakistan to the United Nations 


If it was ever generally known, it has long since been forgotten that 
the circumstances in which Pakistan was compelled to apply for member- 
ship of the United Nations, in August 1947, were disagreeable, indeed 








1 Dawn, Karachi, 12 February 1956. 
2 New Yorker, 30 December 1955. 
3 The Times, London, 23 December 1955. 
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damaging to her interests. These were based upon a clear misconception 
of Pakistan’s emergence as a sovereign, independent state. Pakistan was 
required to apply anew for membership of the Organisation by reason of 
an opinion given by the Legal Department of the United Nations in which 
the view was expressed that Pakistan had come into existence as a new 
state in consequence of a secession or breaking away from an existing 
state which was a founder-member of the United Nations. The existing 
state here referred to was, of course, India, although it should be noted 
that this could only mean the pre-partition Indian Empire and not the 
independent, sovereign Indian Dominion which came into existence, in 
the same way as did Pakistan, on 15 August, 1947 by virtue of the provi- 
sions of the Indian Independence Act, passed in 1947 by the British Parlia- 
ment. 


It does not seem that the question of Pakistan’s claim to membership 
was ever considered by any of the bodies of the United Nations. The 
Legal Department’s opinion was communicated by the Secretariat to 
London and the Secretary of State for India telegraphed the Viceroy to 
the effect that it was essential for Pakistan to apply for membership of 
the United Nations Organization before 10 August 1947, so that her appli- 
cation could be considered at the next session of the General Assembly 
which would be held in September, 1947.1 To argue the matter was to run 
the risk of missing the opportunity and therefore Pakistan concurred in 
the publication of the Indian Independence (International Arrangements) 
Order 1947, whereby it was provided that membership of all international 
organisations would devolve solely upon the Dominion of India and it was 
left to Pakistan to make application for membership of such international 
bodies as she might desire to join. 


It may be said, and doubtless with much force, that having once con- 
curred in the publication of this Order, it is no longer open to Pakistan 
to complain of the situation thus created whereby it became necessary for 
Pakistan to apply afresh to all those international organisations whose 
membership she desired. So far as this is concerned, it can be said with 
perfect truth that Pakistan concurred under duress, for it is quite clear 
that the British Government were anxious that Pakistan should agree to the 
adoption of this course and Pakistan was pressed to agree to it. Some 





1 Partition Proceedings, Volume III, published by the Government of India, p. 292. 
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principal one appeared to be that a precedent might be created by which a 
dishonest government could find a way of repudiating its debts.!_ It does 
not appear from history that dishonest governments have been waiting for 
this precedent in order to evade their liabilities—hitherto they have suc- 
ceeded without it. Be all this as it may, Pakistan was obliged to accept 
the position, but stipulated that both Dominions should assume all interna- 
tional obligations and enjoy all rights arising out of treaties and agree- 
ments negotiated by the then existing Government of India or by the 
British Government acting on behalf of the Dominions overseas.2_ Nine 
years have elapsed since this transaction. But it is still important from 
the point of view of its effect upon Pakistan’s international status and the 
administrative procedure of the United Nations involved in it. 


When these matters were being discussed prior to partition, Lord 
Mountbatten, at that time Viceroy of India, expressed the view that if 
India took over all past international obligations and liabilities as at 15 
August 1947, this would not affect Pakistan’s international stature. Later 
events give rise to the belief that Lord Mountbatten cared little whether 
Pakistan’s international stature was affected or not, but, in any case, the 
expression of his view was meaningless since, in practice, it was inevitable 
that international stature must be affected by the arrangement. Pakistan 
felt this strongly enough, for her Foreign Minister, when thanking the 
General Assembly of the United Nations for Pakistan’s admission in 
September, 1947, emphasised that, in truth, Pakistan was not a new mem- 
ber, but a co-successor to a member-state which had been one of the foun- 
ders of the organization. Sir Zafrulla Khan said: ‘‘In one sense, the 
admission of Pakistan to the United Nations is not the admission of a new 
member. Pakistan as a part of India participated in the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945 and became a signatory to the United Nations Char- 
ter. Therefore, Pakistan is not a new member of the United Nations, but 
a co-successor to a member-state, which was one of the founders of the 
Organization.”*3 


The question of co-succession is an important one. The belief was 
that the new Indian Government was the successor in title to the preparti- 
tion Indian Government and that Pakistan was a new creation, formed by 





1 Partition Proceedings, Volume III, published by the Government of India, p. 292. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Official Records of the Plenary Session of United Nations General Assembly, 
September 1947, p. 317. 
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making a sovereign. legal entity out of fragments of the sub-continent 
which chose to break away. This seems to have been the basis of the 
opinion given by the Legal Department of the United Nations. If it was so, 
it was wrong. Besides this opinion was damaging to Pakistan in a material 
sense. It went far, for example, towards substantiating the erroneous 
view, held by many Hindu opponents of Pakistan that India was the true 
and only successor in title and Pakistan had, therefore, no claim to any of 
the assets of the pre-partition Indian Government. When, therefore, it 
was proposed to pay the sum of fifty five crores of rupees! being the share 
of the Pakistan in prepartition Government’s cash balances, to which she 
was entitled as a co-successor, there was widespread resentment in India 
and the assassination of Mr. Gandhi is directly traceable to it. 


The language of the Indian Independence Act, as well as of all Orders 
made by virtue of that Act prove, beyond any doubt or cavil, that the suc- 
cessors in title of the pre-partition Government of India were two new 
Dominions, one named Pakistan and the other, India. The fact that the 
concurrence of Pakistan was considered necessary before the International 
Arrangements Order could be made, itself proves the status of Pakistan. 
The newly created Dominion of India uses the name ‘“‘India’’ for conveni- 
ence, but, according to its Constitution Act it has another name, i.e. 
*‘Bharat’’. 


If one reads, for example, the language of the Indian Independence 
(Rights, Property and Liabilities) Order of 1947, it becomes at once ob- 
vious that the property, land, money, rights, etc. vested in His Majesty 
were for the benefit of the two new Dominions on the principle that the 
rights etc. running with the land, would devolve on the Dominion con- 
cerned and where the question of division arose, that would be settled by 
an Arbitral Tribunal. It follows that everything accruing to Pakistan did 
so in precisely the same way as India’s share accrued to India i.e. through 
His Majesty. The position was precisely that of two persons inheriting 
the property of a deceased father. No one ever suggests that the younger 
inherits through the elder or that the child receiving the smaller share 
acquires title throug: the child receiving the larger share. The same 
principle applies to the sovereignty devolving upon these two new states. 


But, ‘ ecause Pakistan adopted a different name, because of erroneous 
opinion: ch as that of the United Nations’ Legal Department, to which 








1 Equal to about $170 million at the then rate of exchange. 
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reference has been made and because of measures such as the International 
Arrangements Order, the impression has been created that Pakistan is a 
new state and that new India is continuation of the old one. The harm 
that was done becuase of this impression cannot now be undone, but the 
happening demonstrates that it is a matter of great importance that the 
internal administration of the United Nations shall not stray beyond 
strictly defined limits. 


It must not be thought that the action of the Secretariat of the United 
Nations escaped without criticism or remark. Indeed, at the same Session 
of the General Assembly at which Pakistan was elected to membership, 
the representative of the Argentine expressed the view that the opinion 
given by the Legal Department was manifestly wrong and the action of the 
Acting Secretary-General in informing the Pakistan delegate that Pakistan 
was a new, non-member state, constituted a serious blunder. The Argen- 
tine representative pointed out that the Secretariat had gone beyond its 
jurisdiction and had sought to exercise powers which belong only to the 
General Assembly. It must be added that the Argentine representative 
was not alone in his views. The French and Polish representatives on the 
Security Council had, when the Council considered Pakistan’s application, 
respectively expressed the opinions that Pakistan was already a member 
of the United Nations as a part of India and that the continuation of India’s 
membership should not be taken as a precedent for the future, in case an- 
other state should split up and thereby attempt to deprive the Security 
Council of the privilege of making recommendations with regard to new 
members. According to the Polish representative, both India and Pakis- 
tan should have been compelled to apply for membership. 


That the position of Pakistan in this matter has never been properly 
understood is made apparent by the remarks of Mr. Stephen M. Schwebel 
in his book, The Secretary-General of the United Nations. Mr. Schwebel 
asserts that the circumstances of Pakistan’s admission prove that the 
opinion given by the Legal Department of the United Nations was correct 
and that the Security Council tacitly upheld the Secretary General’s right 
to take a stand on the question.! In fact, all that is proved is that in or 
about July 1947, the Legal Department evidently knew nothing about Indo- 


1 The Secretary-General of the United Nations. p. 103. 
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Pakistan affairs! and that the form of admission of Pakistan was made 
possible only by reason of the fact that under pressure of circumstances 
and other persuasions, Pakistan made a formal application, sometime 
anterior to 10 August 1947, for admission to the United Nations (using the 
good offices of the Viceroy of India for the purpose, since on that date 
Pakistan had no legal existence), her fear being that if this were not 
done, admission might be delayed for another twelve months. 


Afghanistan, Pakhtoonistan and Russia 


Of late, Afghanistan has become very vocal in advocating Pakhtoonis- 
tan. How far is she justified in doing so on the credentials of the advo- 
cate; that is exactly what we should endeavour to examine. 


In area Afghanistan is bigger than France. Although no census of 
the country has ever taken place, it will be right to say that the country 
has approximately twelve million inhabitants. These inhabitants are of 
various races, cultures, languages and traditions. The amalgamation of 
these heterogeneous elements was neither voluntary nor based on an 
ideology. 


Until 1750, Afghanistan did not exist as a state. However, after the 
death of Nadir Shah, Ahmad Shah Abdali proclaimed himself Amir of 
Afghanistan. In the strict legal sense the country was not even absolu- 
tely independent until 1919. It received a subsidy from the British Gov- 
ernment who also controlled its foreign policy. The only justification for 
this vassal state lay in its position as a buffer state, separating the British 
and Russian Empires. After the Third Afghan War in 1919 a treaty was 
negotiated between Great Britain and Amanullah Khan, which on the one 
hand reaffirmed the Durand Line as the boundary between Afghanistan 
and the British Indian Empire and on the other secured for Afghanistan for 
the first time in history recognition of its independence.2 


If we draw a straight line from Kabul to Herat, north of this line, and 
right up to River Oxus or the U.S.S.R. border, is the area known as Afghan 








1 It is worth nothing that it has been said of Mr. Trygve Lie that one of his 
weak points was that he had a sense of isolationism and knew nothing of the 
affairs of India etc....ibid. p. 173. 

2 “Conflict in Pakhtunistan”, The Egyptian Economic and Political Review, 
September 1955. 
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Turkestan. This area comprises one-third of the whole of Afghanis- 
tan. Inhabited by Uzbeks, Turkmans and Tajiks, it was incorporated 
in the Afghan state in 1850 by Amir Dost Mohammad Khan. Before 
that this area had several rulers who owed nominal allegiance to the Afghan 
Amir. Similarly, if we draw a straight line from Kabul to Sibi in Pakis- 
tan, east of this line is the land of Ruhs or Ruhilla Pathans, a tribe known 
to the people of this sub-continent. Between Kandahar and Kabul is the 
home of the Ghilzais and on the north-west of the Ghilzais are the Hazara- 
jat—the home of Hazaras. South of Hazarajat are the hills of Zindawar, 
the home of Abdalis or Durranis. North-east of Kabul is Nuristan. The 
inhabitants of this area, who used to be known as Kafirs, were converted 
to Islam by Amir Abdur Rehman in 1896. After obtaining the Amir’s 
concurrence to the northern and eastern boundaries of Afghanistan, the 
British gave the Amir a free hand in Nuristan and his right to Asmar in 
Bajuar. As a further reward for the Amir’s recognition of the boundary 
line, known as Durand Line, his annual subsidy was raised from 12 to 18 
lakhs of rupees.! Afghanistan, which means the land of Afghans, is neither 
a term of antiquity nor was it until recently used by its inhabitants to de- 
note their country. Afghanistan isa country, only a portion of whose 
inhabitants and rulers are Afghans by race. It is relevant to know more 
about this race. 


Some time before the advent of Islam in the 7th century there came 
to these regions a Semitic race which claimed descent from Saul through 
a grandson, Afghana, said to have been Solomon’s commander-in-chief. 
It is from this race that the Afghans, i.e. the Abdalis or Durranis, are 
descended. It is these Afghans who share the province of Kandahar, 
Ghazni and Kabul with Ghilzais and the Pathan tribes and speak the 
common Pushto language. The Afghans acquired this tongue because 
they came in contact with the Pushto speaking race, the Yusufzais. Thus 
in the linguistic sense Afghans who are not of Perso-Turki origin are 
Pathans; but ethnologically all Pathans are not Afghans. The Afghans 
proper, i.e. the Durranis are Beni Israel and inhabit that part of the country 
which is known as Zindawar. These people have at all times been 
swashbucklers and have dominated the country since the days of Ahmad 
Shah. 








1 Seelye Frank, ‘‘Pakhtunistan—Disputed Position of a Tribal Land,” Middle 
East Journal, January 1952, p,. 53. 
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The Ghilzais have from time immemorial regarded the Durranis 
as their enemies. The former are far too powerful a group to be held down 
permanently. As late as 1887 the Hotak Ghilzais rose in rebellion against 
Amir Abdur Rehman, who put down the rebellion most mercilessly. 
The leader of the rebellion, Shah Khan, fled to British territory but the 
Amir wreaked vengeance on the grave of his father, Mushki Alam, the 
great Ghilzai hero whose grave was ploughed with asses. Another Ghilzai 
army commander was stoned to death in Kabul. Similar was the fate 
of Shah Khan’s brother. The Ghilzais are of Perso-Turki origin; some 
historians have even mentioned them to be Aryan hill folks, who had in 
earlier times been conquered by some Turkish overlord. From amongst 
these people came dynasties that sat on the throne of Delhi, i.e. the Khiljis 
and the Lodhis. Ludhiana in India is named after the latter. At one time 
the Ghilzais even conquered the whole of Persia. These people are ever 
on the move, spending half the year in Pakistan. One might even say that 
in a way they are Pakistanis. 


The Hazaras are a Mongol race, with little sympathy for the Durranis. 
They were planted in the country as a military colony by Chengiz Khan. 
They belong to the Shia sect of Islam and speak Persian. The Durranis 
mercilessly suppressed them in the wars between 1890 and 1892. 


The Turkmans, as already mentioned, were conquered by Amir 
Dost Mohammad Khan. The river Oxus separates them from their 
kinsmen in the U.S.S.R. and the Russians have not stopped wooing them, 
so that they might absorb them in their republics north of the Oxus. 


Besides the above mentioned main races, there are in Afghanistan 
many people of Iranian origin, some who came and settled in very dis- 
tant past, others of recent planting. In Kabul itself there is a large 
community, known as Qizalbash, who are Persianised Turks and who 
formed part of the army of Nadir Shah. 


Such is the racial and linguistic composition of the country, whose 
rulers are demanding Pakhtoonistan, a demand which is _ based 
neither on history nor on logic or ethnology. Having suppressed and 
brought under their rule the Turkmans, Ghilzais, Hazaras, Nooristanis 
and the Persian-speaking people, the rulers of Kabul have now turned 
their eyes on the Pathans of Pakistan. 
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Out of Afghanistan’s 12 millions, only three millions are Pushto- 
‘speaking. On the other hand, there are nearly six million Pushto spea- 
king people in Pakistan. Thus it is the latter who must champion the 
cause of a Pushto speaking state; if it is sensible to have one. But the six 
millions in Pakistan feel indifferent because they have a free and pros- 
perous existence in Pakistan. 


In the course of their recent visits to Afghanistan, the Russian leaders, 
Bulganin and Khrushchev, declared their support for Pakhtoonistan. Why 
did they do so? The simple reason is that they visualised that the accept- 
ance of such a claim on our border with Afghanistan would ispo facto 
establish their claim on the Turkman people in Afghanistan and enable 
them to extend Soviet rule south of the Oxus. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


My Father: The True Story. A.W. Baldwin. London: George Allen & 
Unwin. 1956. 360 pp. 25s. 


Against the rumbustious, flamboyant figure of Sir Winston Churchill 
those of his two predecessors seem printed in half tones. Against the 
cigars, the brandy and the V sign, we have the umbrella and austerity, or 
the pipe and the pint of beer. Yet people of not more than middle age can, 
if they are honest with themselves, remember when the pipe was more of a 
symbol of security and confidence than either of the others. 


Since then Mr. Baldwin has passed into eclipse and worse. His bones 
have been picked by Wickham Steed, Gowans White, Bechofer Roberts, 
John Green, Arthur Bryant, and G. M. Young, the latter more malignantly 
than any. It is to refute many of the, what he considers, calumnies in the 
latter’s biography that Mr. Baldwin’s second son has taken up the cudgels, 
and to no mean purpose. His work has the merit of balanced reasoning, 
generally supported by chapter and verse, with no overstatement of his 
case and a perfectly fair exposition of the opposite vi¢ws. It is all the more 
convincing for that. For a moderate, self-contained man, Baldwin had a 
remarkable array of enemies against him. First and foremost were the 
two Wicked Uncles of the gutter press, Rothermere and Beaverbrook. 
Time has shown that newspapers of this kind wield no political power. 
Still they could do a great deal of harm in some ways. 
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In Frank Owen’s book on Lloyd George we are told Beaverbrook, 
Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, Austen Chamberlain, and Birken- 
head, were in conclave at Leatherhead in the early twenties, ‘‘united 
only by their common detestation of Baldwin”. But Sir Robert Horne 
could say at the time of the Party meeting at Caxton Hallin June 1930, 
with some justification, speaking of his leader, “‘No man has been so 
persistently and so unfairly abused”’. 


There were many difficult problems to be faced in the thirties. British 
foreign policy was still conceived as being based on the decrepit League of 
Nations, with Germany out of it and of course America, an unreliable 
France and a cynical Italy. Information about German rearmament and 
the size of the German Air Force was scarce and inaccurate. Worse still, 
there was the deadweight of national reluctance to spend money on re- 
armament. As it was, if a Churchill had been Prime Minister and had 
issued u clarion call for rearmament on a grand scale, he would have been 
out on his ear in no time. 


The main criticism of Baldwin has always been his clinging to power 
in 1935, instead of going to the country on a policy of rearmament and, at 
the risk of being thrown out of power, hoping to come back with a man- 
date to rearm systematically and thoroughly. But if he had lost the elec- 
tion, the Labour Opposition would have come into power with a policy of 
progressive disarmament, in which case Britain would have been in an 
even prettier pickle in 1940 than it was. 


Whatever one’s views and prejudices may be, this book is well worth 
reading, not only as a gallant defence of a man who for all his faults was 
a great politician, but for the intrinsic interest of the period and the lucidity 
of the writing. 


nm 7..C, 


The United Nations and Kashmir. Dr. M. M. R. Khan. Groningen, 
Djakarta: J. B. Wolters. 1955. 213 pp. 


It is a sound rule that a degree-thesis, unless published as such, needs 
re-writing before it is reproduced for general use and Dr. Khan’s book is 
no exception. In an understandable desire to be comprehensive as well 
as comprehensible, the author has included much not strictly germane to 
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his purpose which is to trace the course of the Kashmir quarrel before 
the United Nations. Admittedly, the title does not of necessity preclude 
him from mentioning, in detail, twelve different minerals which occur in 
Kashmir nor from enumerating the fruits of Kashmir’s soil, but we, and 
also the United Nations, are mainly interested in the problem of Kashmir 
as it unfolded itself from the moment that India laid its complaint before 
the Security Council. Political background, such as the author gives, 
we need, but the flora and fauna of Jammu and Kashmir have only a remote 
bearing on the dispute. By inserting a good deal of detail that is irrelevant, 
the author has obscured some of the value of his book which is an object- 
ive compilation of developments, in the United Nations forum, relating 
to an important and still unsolved international dispute. In this respect, 
Dr. Khan has made a useful contribution to the literature on the subject, 
especially that emanating from the two contestant countries which, all too 
often, tends to be rhetorical, one-sided and, as a result, unconvincing. The 
text is marred by careless errors in proof-reading—‘‘Kerbel” for “‘Korbel’’, 
“J. A. Campbell” for “‘A. Campbell-Johnson’’, “‘chronite” for “‘chromite” 
and so on—which distract the eye but do not, it is true, reduce the intrinsic 
worth of the study which, for the interested student, is well worth a place 


in the library. 
a. F. 


Malaya: Communist or Free? Victor Purcell, California; Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, for the Institute of Pacific Relations. 1954. 288 pp. $3.00 


The book is a remarkable exposition of a viewpoint. The author is 
not content with marshalling facts to prove his own viewpoint. He pro- 
phesies that the present British policy in Malaya is “doomed to failure” 
and appeals, in the style of Oliver Cromwell, to Her Majesty’s Government, 
the Opposition and the British public at large to think again, and from the 
beginning, about the policy in Mal: ya so that it could be secured as a market 
at least. 


This appeal comes from Dr. Victor Purcell. He was a member of the 
Malayan Civil Service from 1921 ‘o 1946. He held the post of Director- 
General of Information which must have given him direct access to the 
sources of information. He was Protector of Chinese and after the 
liberation of Malaya in 1945, the Principal Adviser on Chinese Affairs. 
He is a Chinese scholar, speaking several dialects. His publications in- 
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clude The Chinese in Malaya and The Chinese in South-East Asia. 
He worked for the United Nations Organisation and is at present a lecturer 
at Cambridge University. 


Any man with such a background will have many advantages but a 
few disadvantages also. He is bound to be master of detail. But his very 
closeness tends to exaggerate the importance of some aspects. 


The author’s thesis is that Britain will always need Asian markets and, 
therefore, she must have the goodwill of every Asian country. “‘If so, it 
would be shortsighted and even suicidal policy to attempt to retain direct 
control over Malaya by delaying self-government or postponing it unduly.” 
“Communist movement is itself mainly a communal movement in a new 
guise.”” ‘‘Official policy is to build a Malayan nation, whereas in every 
other case the nation has come into being in opposition to the colonial 
power. Britain cannot build a Malayan nation, but she can delay the 
growth of one.” ‘The best that can be hoped for is that Malaya will be- 
come another India: if the present policy is continued, it will eventually 
become another China.” 


These complications and dilemmas are the result of British handling 
of Malaya during the last hundred years. British contact with Malaya 
started in 1786. In 1819, Sir Stamford Raffles founded Singapore and 
soon Straits Settlements was formed. By 1850, Chinese tin miners had 
become a problem. They were in clash with Malay Chiefs. In 1873, 
British Government undertook “‘to rescue Malaya from ruin”. A Protec- 
torate System was adopted which led to the Federated Malaya States. In 
1935, this policy was reversed and some independence was given to ten 
separate states. 


The economic development of the country went apace. Tin brought 
in the Chinese. Rubber, coffee and sugar brought in Indian labour. 
The population vastly increased, and became plural in complexion. The 
Malays, the Eurasians, the Chinese and the Indians could not form into a 
Malayan nation. The Malayan Chinese derived inspiration from China 
and their politics were determined by what happened in China. Their hold 
on trade, labour and other activities forced the Government to keep a 
strict watch on them. The Malays have depended on Government support 
against the Chinese. The Japanese occupied Malaya in 1942 and rounded 
up all Chinese Communists. Some of them escaped into forests whom 
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the British armed to fight the Japanese. These Chinese called themselves 
MPAJA—Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese Army. In 1945, this Army 
yielded to the British, but not willingly. They continued their underground 
activity. In June 1948, they declared open war on the British and thus 
Emergency began. 


The bulk of the book deals with this Emergency and its impact on the 
various walks of Malayan life. Dr. Purcell accuses the British Government 
of following wrong policies in the field of education, dealing incorrectly 
with the Chinese squatters, Communists and terrorists, not taking advant- 
age of Malay nationalism and other developments. His main target, of 
course, is the military regime and General Templer. His solution as point- 
ed out earlier, is that Government should help in creating a Malayan 
nation and pass authority on to this nation before it becomes too late. 


A. S. 


DOCUMENTS 


Text of the Baghdad Pact Council Communique 


**The Council of the Baghdad Pact held its second meeting of Minis- 
ters in Teheran from April 16 to 19, 1956, under the chairmanship of His 
Excellency M. Hussein Ala, Prime Minister of Iran. 


**The meeting was attended by the Prime Ministers and Foreign Minis- 
ters of Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, and Turkey and by the Minister of Defence 
of the United Kingdom. The United States was represented by a delega- 
tion of observers, headed by Mr. Loy Henderson, Deputy Under-Secretary 
of State. 


“The Council emphasised that their several Governments adhered 
firmly to the principles that inspired the United Nations Charter. 


**The Baghdad Pact was fully in conformity with those principles. Its 
object was to assist in achieving the Charter’s primary purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security, and promoting human welfare. 


“The Pact was wholly defensive in character. While its members were 
determined to defend themselves against aggression, they desired at the 
same time to live in peace with all Governments and all peoples. 
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“The Council had before it the task of considering the reports and 
recommendations of various committees of the Baghdad Pact organisation 
and of reviewing the international political situation, specially from the 
point of view of its repercussions on the Pact area. 


“In the light of their thorough review of the political situation, the 
Council considered that although there was a change of tactics, basic 
objectives of international Communism remained unchanged. 


“Its activities in the area required that the free world continue to 
exercise unceasing vigilance. If its solidarity was to be maintained and 
freedom and peace were to be preserved, there could be no relaxation of 
measures designed to strengthen the defensive capacity of this area. 


“In the view of the Council, the criticism and attacks from neutralist 
and other sources directed against the Baghdad Pact and other similar 
organisations created to provide for the legitimate defence and peaceful 
development of their member nations spring largely from lack of know- 
ledge and misunderstanding of its true purposes. It is the hope of the 
Council that as these purposes become better known, these criticisms will 
give way to sympathetic and active cooperation, and that the Baghdad 
Pact will become, as it is intended to be, a unifying factor among peoples 
in the region who wish to preserve a free and democratic way of life. 


‘‘Meanwhile, these criticisms and attacks can only help to keep the 
region divided and weak, and the member countries decided to counter 
them actively and resolutely. 


“Specific problems which were causing tension in this area were also 
discussed thoroughly and frankly in a spirit of mutual comprehension. 
In particular the Council emphasised the need for an early settlement of the 
Palestine and Kashmir disputes. 


“In the midst of this troubled political situation, it was the Council’s 
conviction that the Baghdad Pact offered the best means of safeguarding 
peace and stability and of promoting welfare and unity of the area, while 
at the same time it effectively served the cause of world peace. 


“Urgent steps must, therefore, be taken to strengthen this Pact. For 
this purpose the member countries in this area must be equipped with means 
for developing their military and economic strength, and the Pact must 
yield positive visible results. At the same time systematic efforts should 
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be made to create better understanding of the Pact among nations which 
are opposing it. 


“The Council adopted a report of the Economic Committee and var- 
ious resolutions submitted by it. These provide for the establishment 
of a centre for imparting training in the use of agricultural machinery and 
in methods of soil and water conservation, for establishing joint training 
centres for anti-malaria operations and health education, for undertaking 
jointly by two or more countries surveys in the field of locusts and pests, 
for co-ordination of research in certain fields, and for exchange of technical 
personnel and information in scientific and technical subjects. The Coun- 
cil agreed that it was necessary to implement the resolutions without delay, 
particularly those relating to projects which are likely to yield early and 
visible results and to promote the well-being of the people in the Pact area. 
The Council noted with satisfaction that the atomic energy centre was ex- 
pected to open at Baghdad in January, 1957. 


‘*The Council drew special attention to the importance of joint projects 
of mutual interest to one or more member countries. It was decided that 
the Technical Committee comprising members of each of the interested 
‘Governments should take place at Ankara to make a preliminary study 
of the possibility of a joint development plan of water resources of the 
Tigris and Euphrates basin and to make recommendations for the carrying 
out of any further detailed studies which may be required. 


‘*Possibilities of development of mineral resources in eastern parts of 
Iran and timber reserve in the Caspian Provinces by joint efforts of Iran 
and Pakistan were noted. 


“The Council also decided to set up a working party to meet in June, 
1956, at Teheran to consider the means whereby regional projects of inte- 
rest to two or more members of the Pact could be studied and implemented 
through economic and technical assistance. The Council recognised the 
far-reaching need for regional co-operation and joint projects in the fields 
of industry and communications. 


“The Council noted that the Economic Committee would undertake 
a detailed study of the pattern of production and trade between the mem- 
ber countries with a view to promoting trade within the Pact area. 
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‘The Council considered that notwithstanding the fact that the needs 
of the member countries in the Pact area were at present similar, there 
was scope for the expansion of trade in this area in the immediate future. 


‘In this connection, Pakistan’s recent offer to buy dates from Iraq 
was welcomed. 


“The Council recognised the importance of technical assistance bet- 
ween the member countries. 


‘‘The Council agreed that the Secretariat should co-ordinate this 
work on the basis of offers already received by the Economic Committee. 


“It noted that the United Kingdom and Pakistan had offered techni- 
cal assistance. 


“The Council welcomed the active participation of the United States 
in the work of the Pact organisation. 


“The Council considered that active and continuing support of the 
United States for the Pact and its objectives was an essential factor in the 
strengthening and development of the member countries; and in realisa- 
tion of their peaceful aims, the United States reaffirmed its solid support 
of the Pact and stated that it would continue to lend support to individual 
and collective efforts of the member nations to attain political, defensive, 
economic and social objectives of the Pact. 


“The United States, on the invitation of the Council, became a full 
member of the Economic Committee and the Counter-Subversion 
Committee. 


‘The terms of reference of these two committees provide for extension 
of membership to non-signatory Governments at the discretion of the 
Council. 


“The United States delegate to the Economic Committee re-affirmed 
the intention of his country to continue its bilateral technical and economic 
assistance to the member nations and indicated that the United States would 
consider ways of assisting joint projects undertaken by members of the 
Economic Committee of the Pact. 


“The United States observer to the Military Committee offered to 
establish a military liaison group at the permanent headquarters of the 
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Baghdad Pact, headed by a flag or general officer. The Council wel- 
comed and accepted this proposal. 


**The United States observers expressed their Government’s intention 
of continuing its military assistance to the member countries. 


“The Council considered that there is a threat of subversion in this 
area and agreed that it can be met most effectively by co-operation among 
members of the Pact. To gain this end the Council decided to establish 
a permanent organisation under the administrative control of the 
Secretary-General. 


**The Council recognised that while the threat of subversion could be 
countered with measures designed to expose its real nature and give the 
widest publicity to the aims and activities of the Pact, the essence of com- 
bating subversion lay in the eradication of conditions in which it thrives, 
namely, economic under-development and defensive weakness. Both 
must be remedied as soon as possible. 


“In the light of a common determination that territorial integrity of 
the member States of the Pact shall be defended, the Military Committee 
«decided to expedite all necessary further measures for the defence of the 
Baghdad Pact countries. 


“The Council considered the report of the Committee and noted 
that considerable progress had already been achieved in the military 
sphere. 


“The Council decided that its next meeting at Ministerial level 
should be held at Karachi in the month of January, 1957, and that in the 
meanwhile the Council will continue to meet regularly at the deputies 
level.” 


Text of Joint Communique issued by Pakistan and Indian Delegations 
at the conclusion of the Minorities Conference 


“The two-day Indo-Pakistan Conference convened at Dacca to con- 
sider the question of Hindu minority exodus from East Pakistan came to 
an end to-day. Discussions were conducted in an atmosphere of cordia- 
lity and there was a full and frank exchange of views. It was agreed that 
minorities are the responsibility of the government of the country to which 
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they belong and it is as much the duty of minorities themselves to owe 
unreserved loyalty to their country and look up to their government for 
redress of their legitimate grievances as it is that of the government con- 
cerned to ensure that they remain happy and contented on terms of per- 
fect equality in all walks of life with the rest of citizens of the country. The 
proper place for Hindus of East Pakistan is East Pakistan. 


‘It has been further agreed that some positive steps should be taken 
to eliminate as far as possible the factors that tend to encourage exodus 
and to achieve this end both the delegations undertook to co-operate 
wholeheartedly. On behalf of their government the delegation of Pakistan 
reiterated their firm determination that minorities were their trust 
and that their right to live honourably as full citizens of Pakistan as 
guaranteed by Pakistan Constitution would be fully and effectively 
safeguarded, 


‘In the view of both the delegations the causes for exodus are many 
and varied. Broadly speaking they come under categories of psychologi- 
cal factors, economic conditions, social requirements, grievances, the 
latent gravitational pull of leaders, relations and friends who have already 
migrated to India, free facilities of crossing over to other side in expecta- 
tion of rehabilitation among persons of their own culture, religion and 
ceremonial observances, and propaganda carried on by some persons with 
the sole object of misleading Hindus into quitting their hearths and homes 
and migrating to the adjoining Indian states of West Bengal, Assam and 
Tripura. All the possible factors were exhaustively reviewed and it was 
agreed that both Governments would lend their unstinted cooperation to 
the solution of this problem. Steps already taken by Government of East 
Pakistan to ensure that minorities are not induced to migrate were also 
brought to the notice of the Conference. Following among others are the 
measures which had already been taken: an Advisory Board consisting 
of MLAs of all political parties of the Minority community and some 
MLAs from the majority community has been appointed with the Chief 
Minister as President to supervise the implementation of measures 
considered necessary to counteract inducement for migration. 
Government have appointed a Hindu C.S.P. officer as Special Officer 
for Minority Affairs to look after the interest of the members of the 
minority community. He has been given power to take up any grie- 
vance of the members of the minority communities with the District 
Authorities and all the Government Departments. 
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‘*A circular has been issued to all officers of the Government re- 
iterating once again their duty towards the minorities. 


‘The age limit and academic qualifications for minority community 
candidates have been ordered to be relaxed as matter of general rule for the 
purpose of recruitment in suitable cases. 


**The Special Officer (Minorities) has been directed to examine new 
recruitment figures to ensure that Hindus get adequate representation. 


“Under Government instructions the Revenue Department have em- 
ployed members of the minority communities to the extent of 23 per ceni 
of the vacancies in the Estate Acquisition Department. 


“The Government of India will take early steps to tighten up the 
machinery for the issue of migration certificates so as to prevent indiscrimi- 
nate issue of certificates and any abuse or exploitation of this facility by 
anti-social elements. While making it clear that migration certificates 
shall be issued only in deserving cases the Government of India agree that 
proper and detailed scrutiny of each application for migration certificate 
shall be made and all suggestions by the Government of Pakistan in this 
behalf would be given full consideration. Both the Governments hope that 
the steps which the Government of Pakistan propose to take to restore 
confidence in the minds of the members of the minority community so as 
to lessen their urge for migration would, together with the steps taken by 
India for proper scrutiny of migration certificates, progressively result in 
considerable reduction of minority migration which is the basis of the 
Nehru-Liaquat Agreement.” 





6 May 1956. 
CHRONOLOGY 
April 1, 1956 to June 30, 1956. 
April 1: The Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Mohamad Ali, 


declared in the National Assembly that Mr. Nehru’s 
statement that India was no longer bound by the com- 
mitment to a plebiscite in Kashmir ended the prospects 
of settling the dispute over that state through negotiation. 
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April 2: 
April 4: 
April 5: 
April 6: 
April 7: 
April 9: 
April 10: 
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It was announced that Afghanistan had sent a note to the 
United States Government protesting against the recogni- 
tion given in the SEATO communique of March 9, to the 
Durand Line as the international frontier between Afgha- 
nistan and Pakistan. 


A large number of Indian troops were reported to be 
entrenched along the East Pakistan border 5 miles away 
from it in Tripura State. 


The Security Council voted unanimously to send Mr. 
Dag Hammarskjoeld, Secretary General of the United 
Nations, to the Middle East to survey the tense situation 
on Arab-Israel border. 


It was announced that Pakistan would take the Kashmir 
dispute back to the Security Council. 


Syria strongly protested to the NATO powers for allow- 
ing France to use NATO forces against the Algerian 
people. 


The Iranian Foreign Minister, Dr. Ali Ardalan, formally 
announced Iran’s claim to the oil-rich Bahrein. 


Pakistan demanded immediate withdrawal of Indian 
troops massed along the East and West Pakistan borders. 


Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, Mr. Hamid-ul-Hugq Chou- 
dhury stated that by joining the Baghdad Pact, Pakistan 
had not come into conflict with the policies of the Middle 
Eastern countries. That Pact, he said, was also consis- 
tent with Pakistan’s policy of safeguarding the Arab 
interests vis-a-vis Israel. 


The U. S. International Cooperation Administration 
announced authorization of 130,000 dollars for the pur- 
chase of equipment to improve and expand Pakistan’s 
aviation ground facilities. 


It was announced that Britain had offered to contribute 
£250,000 for technical assistance for the Baghdad Pact 
nations. 








April 12: 


April 13: 


April 14: 


April 15: 


April 16: 


April 17: 


April 18 : 
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The United Nations’ Secretary General reported to the 
Security Council that Egypt and Israel had agreed not 
to resort to hostile acts against each other except in self- 
defence. 


The Government of East Pakistan announced that the 
zamindari system which dates back to 1772, would be 
abolished as from April 14, 1956. 


The Prime Minister of India, Mr. Nehru, suggested that 
Kashmir should be partitioned along the cease-fire line. 


Rejecting Mr. Nehru’s offer to settle the Kashmir dispute 
on the basis of partition along the present cease-fire line, 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan declared: ‘‘The mere 
fact that the Indian Prime Minister should put forward 
such a proposal shows what little value he attaches to 
India’s international commitments and how little is the 
reliance that can be placed on his words.”’ 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan left Karachi for Teheran 
to lead the Pakistan Delegation to the meeting of the 
Baghdad Pact Council. 


In his address to the Baghdad Pact Council at Teheran, 
Prime Minister Mohamad Ali declared that Pakistan 
would ‘“‘never be a party to aggression in any shape and 
form.”’ 


The Soviet Union promised “‘necessary support for 
measures taken by the United Nations to achieve peace 
between Israel and the Arab States.’ 


The Afro-Asian Group in a letter to the Security Coun- 
cil stated that the Algerian situation was a threat to peace 
and security and a flagrant violation of fundamental 
human rights. 


Pakistan raised the issues of Kashmir, Palestine and 
Algeria in the secret session of the Baghdad Pact Council 
at Teheran. 


The Arab States in a memorandum to the Security Council 
declared that the situation in Algeria constituted a threat 
to peace. 
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April 19: 


April 20 : 


April 21: 


April 24 : 


April 26 : 


April 27 : 


April 28 : 
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The Secretary General of the United Nations announced 
that Israel and Egypt have agreed unconditionally to re- 
gard as a cease-fire line their present borders. 


The Baghdad Pact Council in its final communique men- 
tioned the need for an early settlement of the Palestine 
and Kashmir disputes. 


On the invitation of the Baghdad Pact Council, the 
United States joined its Economic and Counter- 
Subversion Committees and established a liaison office 
for Defence matters in Baghdad. 


It was announced that Italy would purchase 60,000 tons 
of raw jute and 20,000 tons of raw cotton from Pakistan 
under a trade pact approved by the Governments of the 
two countries. 


The Government of Pakistan refuted the claim of Kabul 
that Pakistan was creating difficulties in the transit of 
goods to Afghanistan. 


The U. K. High Commissioner in Pakistan said in 
Bahawalpur that since the birth of the Colombo Plan, 
Britain had provided £80,000,000 in loans, grants 
and technical assistance to countries of South and South 
East Asia, of which roughly £15,000,000 were allocated 
to Pakistan. 


In a joint communique Britain and Russia pledged to 
end the arms race in all parts of the world and to free 
people from the threat of a new war. 


The Soviet leaders, Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Khrush- 
chev, at a press conference in London called for disband- 
ment of the Baghdad Pact. They also declared that they 
could not agree to the banning of shipment of Czech 
arms to Egypt unless a ban was also imposed on the 


shipment of arms to the member states of the Baghdad 
Pact. 


The First Secretary of the United States Embassy in 
Karachi, Mr. Carrett H. Soulen, refuted the Indian alle- 
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gation that America had built air bases in Pakistan. He 
further said that the United States had not the least idea 
of doing so. 


In an appeal to world opinion, six members of the Srina- 
gar Assembly declared: ‘‘Today Pandit Nehru feels that 
the talk of plebiscite is beside the point because Pakistan 
has joined SEATO and the Baghdad Pact or has secured 
arms aid from America or has failed to withdraw her 
forces from Kashmir. But the promise of plebiscite made 
to the people of Kashmir has no connection whatsoever 
with those conditions. Kashmiris have still every right 
to demand fulfilment of the promise made to them.”’ 


Addressing a press conference, the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan stated that the situation in Kashmir was very 
grave. ‘‘We have received information” he said, ‘that 
there are plans to convert the Muslim majority there into 
a minority.” 


Prime Minister Mohamad Ali stated that his visit to 
China was not an indication of any change in Pakistan’s 
foreign policy. 


The Premier of Occupied Kashmir, Bakhshi Ghulam 
Mohammad, said that Kashmir would become a part 
of India’s Northern Zone, when that Zone was formed 
under the provisions of the States Reorganization Bill. 


An Indo-Pakistan Conference was held in Dacca to dis- 
cuss the problem of the exodus of minorities. 


Egypt and Jordan entered into an agreement providing 
for the coordination and unification of the efforts of their 
armies. 


The French Foreign Minister, Mr. Pineau, raised the 
Algerian issue before the NATO Council. The fight 
in Algeria, he said, was as much in the interest of the 
Western Powers generally as of France. 
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May 14: 


May 15: 


May 16: 


May 17: 
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The Prime Minister of Ceylon, Mr. Bandaranaike, 
rejected Mr. Nehru’s suggestion that differences over the 
interpretation of the Indo-Ceylon agreement on citizen- 
ship of Indians in Ceylon be referred to arbitration. 


Pakistan signed an agreement with China for the pur- 
chase of 300,000 tons of coal during the year ending 
June 1957. 


Prime Minister Mohamad Ali announced the Rs. 1,160- 
crore Five Year Plan for Pakistan. The Plan, he said, 
laid special emphasis on increasing the pace of develop- 
ment in East Pakistan and other relatively less developed 
areas. 


The Soviet Government announced that it would be ready 
to consider ‘“‘the question of further reduction of the 
armed forces of U.S.S.R. if the Western powers—the 
United States, Great Britain and France—for their part 
would carry out a corresponding reduction of their armed 
forces and armaments.” 


Pakistan rejected India’s protest against the discussion 
of the Kashmir dispute at the Teheran meeting of the 
Baghdad Pact Council. 


In an exclusive interview with UPA, President Iskander 
Mirza stated that the United States should recognise 
Communist China and Japan should be admitted to the 
United Nations. 


The Indonesian President, Dr. Ahmed Soekarno, called 
on the United States to help the people of Asia and Africa, 
who were still under colonial rule, to achieve their inde- 
pendence. As regards the West New Guinea, he said, 
it ‘is still a colonial outpost on Indonesian soil” and 
should be returned to Indonesia. 


The Soviet Government offered a gift of 40,000 tons of 
food-grains for East Pakistan. 
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The Indian Prime Minister, while speaking before the 
House of the Peoples, laid claim to Chitral, Hunza, Nagar 
and Punial, on the ground that these areas of Pakistan 
were under the suzerainty of the Kashmir State which 
had acceded to India. 


The West Pakistan Assembly condemned the claim to 
Chitral made by Mr. Nehru, nine years after Chitral 
had decided to accede to Pakistan. 


Criticizing India’s claim to Chitral, the Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan declared: ‘‘It seems to me that Mr. Nehru’s 
territorial ambitions know no limits.” 


A Soviet trade delegation, headed by the U.S.S.R. Foreign 
Trade Department Vice-President, Mr. Kuzmin, arrived 
in Karachi to negotiate a trade agreement with Pakistan. 


It was announced that on account of ill health, Prime 
Minister Mohamad Ali had decided not to leave for 
China on 2 June. 


Mir Waiz Mohammad Yusuf Shah was sworn in as 
President of Azad Kashmir. 


Syrian Ambassador, Ahmed Shukairy, told the Security 
Council that Mr. Dag Hammarskjoeld “thas been able to 
push back a war from the brink, but the injustices that 
lead to war’’ were still there. 


Jordan and Syria agreed to conclude a military agreement. 


In reply to a debate in the National Assembly, the Prime 
Minister of France, M. Guy Mollet, stated that there 
was no question of Algeria becoming an Arab State. The 
solution adopted in Tunisia and Morocco could not apply 
to Algeria, he asserted. 


The five Baghdad Pact nations agreed that in the coming 
months emphasis should be placed on economic and 
social development rather than on military arrangements. 


The Tripartite Joint Shipping Conference, which was held 
in Karachi, recommended that the Governments of Iraq, 
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Iran and Pakistan should immediately form a joint 
shipping company for handling regional sea traffic. 


Mr. Chou En Lai, the Prime Minister of China, reaffirmed 
his desire for closer friendly relations with Pakistan. 
There is a historic link, he said, between the people of the 
two countries. 


India opposed the move made by Asian-African group 
to ask the Security Council to consider the Algerian 
issue. 


The Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. Dmitri Shepilov, 
declared in Cairo that “‘improvement of relations of the 
Soviet Union with the Western States does not and can- 
not go on at the expense of our good relations with the 
Arab countries and with our friends in the East”’. 


The Soviet Foreign Minister attacked the Baghdad Pact. 
He said: ‘‘When the defenders of imperialism realised 
that imperialism was destroyed, they created aggressive 
military alliances such as the Baghdad Pact to maintain 
their influences.” 


Addressing the members of the Foreign Press Associa- 
tion, London, Mr. Mohamad Ali said that the world was 
faced with a great moral issue in Kashmir. 


Lt. Col. Gamal Abdul Nasser was officially proclaimed 
President of Egypt. 


The Chinese Premier, Mr. Chou En Lai, stated in Peking 
that he was not in favour of bringing disputes between 
Asian and Afriean countries before the United Nations, 
which was dominated by the United States. 


The Security Council rejected the plea of the Asian- 
African group for putting the Algerian question on the 
agenda of the Council. 


The London Conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers went underway with a discussion on the impact 
of Soviet foreign policy changes on the world situation. 
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Pakistan and U.S.S.R. signed a trade agreement in 
Karachi. Under the agreement, the two countries will 
extend most favoured nation treatment to each other in 
matters affecting import and export. 


Mr. Chou En Lai offered to negotiate with the Chinese 
Nationalist Government for the “peaceful liberation” 
of Formosa. 


Speaking in the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference, Prime Minister Mohamad Ali stated that the 
defensive alliances like SEATO and Baghdad Pact would 
not be needed if international situaticn showed genuine 
improvement and if disarmament became possible. 


The Pakistan Muslim League President, Sardar Abdur 
Rab Nishtar, stated that organizations like NATO, 
SEATO, the Baghdad Pact and even the Bandung Con- 
ference had failed to solve the problems of the Muslims 
of Algeria and Kashmir. He, therefore, called on the 
Muslim countries to form an “Islamic Commonwealth” 
to safeguard their interests. 








